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A CENTURY OF CATHOLICITY. 
BY B. MORGAN, 


HE end of a century affords a favorable oppor- 
tunity for making up the great accounts of 
the world. Science in all its ramifications 
has made great advances, literature and art 
have been popularized if not perfected, the 
education and amelioration of the people 

have thriven apace, and there will be few bold enough to 
deny that on the whole the dying century has been a century 
of progress. Meanwhile how have the spiritual interests of 
mankind fared, and how has the old Church stood the test of 
new conditions? The question is an important one in many 
respects. The stock argument against:the Catholic Church has 
been that she is reactionary—the foe to the liberty and en- 
lightenment of mankind, she is doomed to wane with the 
growth of knowledge and freedom. We accept the criterion 
of the nineteenth century and from bald theories appeal to bold 
facts. 

The religious history of the last hundred years has been 
mainly normal. The growth or decrease of the different sec- 
tions of Christianity has been in large measure the result of 
their own inherent character and activity rather than of any 
external stimulus or opposition. There have been, of course, 
some exceptions to this rule; but the rule stands, and as a con- 
sequence the epoch that is coming to a close affords a better 
illustration of the vitality of the Catholic Church than any 
other period of her existence. 

Protestantism and Catholicity have emphasized the charac- 
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teristics which differentiate them—each in its own manner. 
The reformers sowed broadcast the doctrine of private judg- 
ment; their descendants are now reaping an abundant harvest 
of divisions and contradictions. Luther himself would be 
aghast were he alive to-day to witness the logical issue of his 
principles. His church embraces every shade of belief, from 
that of the advanced Unitarian who cannot tell you wherein 
he differs from the Buddhist to the High-churchman who 
hard!y looks askance on the dogma of Papal Infallibility. 

The Catholic Church, on the other hand, by this same dog- 
ma, which may be regarded as its landmark in the nineteenth 
century, has drawn closer its bonds of unity and more than 
ever deserves its claim to oneness. The character of holiness 
has been maintained by the saints she has bred and canonized 
during the century, and by the more than 100,000 martyrs she 
has given to God. 

We propose to make a short investigation into her claims 
to Catholicity and Apostolicity. 

Little of importance has been changed in the religious 
aspect of Catholic countries. There have been a few spasmodic 
but wholly abortive attempts at schism and heresy within 
her dominions. In Italy an apostate priest named Gavazzi put 
himself at the head of what he called the “ National Church,” 
in 1870. For a few years he kept together a small congrega- 
tion, but the movement finally collapsed some six years ago, 
when the unhappy founder dropped dead in the street in front 
of the Pantheon. A more insidious system is, however, at work 
in different parts of the country. The present writer was 
astonished some three years ago to come upon a Protestant 
orphanage for Catholic children in the wilds of the Apennines. 
The hapless little ones were handed over body and soul to the 
tender mercies of Protestant teachers. When their “educa- 
tion”’ is finished, they are let loose to do what harm they may 
among their Catholic neighbors. 

Within recent years we have witnessed the misguided zeal 
of the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin in trying to establish 
Protestantism in Spain. But this movement, too, is utterly 
devoid of significance. France, which at the beginning of the 
century was more or less tainted with Gallicanism and Jansen- 
ism, has become more Catholic than ever. Even the undoubted 
eloquence and ability of the apostate Pére Hyacinthe has not 
sufficed to keep open the doors of his solitary church in 
Paris. The Old Catholic movement in Germany, which began 
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its career with such a flourish of trumpets after the Vati- 
can Council, is dying slowly of inanition. Austria has given 
no encouragement to the sects, Portugal has not swerved, Bel- 
gium is sturdily Catholic. Ireland deserves a word of special 
mention. Her people are as intensely loyal to the old faith as 
they have always been in the long course of their troubled his- 
tory, but in Ireland alone of European countries the population 
has diminished during the last hundred years. Towards the 
middle of the present century its inhabitants numbered over, 
eight millions, of whom seven-eighths were Catholics. At the 
last census the total population was less than five, and the 
Catholic part less than four millions. 

In only one part of Europe has Catholicity met with a 
check. The Muscovite dominion has menaced the peace of the 
church as well as the peace of Europe. In 1804 the Ruthenian 
branch of the Catholic Church counted 650,000—to-day it has 
no official existence, and its followers, scattered through the 
Russian Empire, scarcely number 100,000. . This unhappy result 
has been mainly brought about by the overt and covert perse- 
cution of the government, and unfortunately, too, by the defec- 
tion of some of the priests. In Poland, especially since 1860, 
Catholicity and patriotism have suffered together. Now, how- 
ever, that. diplomatic relations have been permanently estab- 
lished between Russia and the Holy See, there is good reason to 
hope that the trials of the church will be mitigated. if not ended, 

Everywhere in Protestant countries the,.church has surely, if 
slowly, gained ground. At the beginning of the century the 
Catholics of Switzerland and North Germany were steeped in 
apathy, but since then God’s great remedy, persecution, has 
‘ brought about a sweeping change. Instead of the 6,000,000 of 
ninety years ago, North Germany has to-day a population of 
13,000,000 of the most zealous and loyal Catholics in Christen- 
dom. In Switzerland the animosity against Catholics has been 
very bitter, and especially since 1870 the radicals have displayed 
an implacable hostility against the church, but the tide of Catho- 
licity has risen day by day. In 1880 the Catholic population 
was barely one-third of the total—it is now at least two-fifths. 

Catholic emancipation in Denmark dates from 1847. In that 
year there were but three missionaries and 300 Catholics, with- 
out school or chapel, in the country. In 1892 Denmark became 
a vicariate-apostolic, with thirty-nine priests and a population of 
4,000. Sweden and Norway, in 1860 and 1869 respectively,. 
granted freedom to the church. The work in these countries 
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has been especially difficult and the progress has been slow; but 
the Catholics: have increased from 440 to 2,100. 

Holland, however, may justly claim the honor of showing a 
greater proportionate increase of Catholicity than any Protestant 
country. In 1840 William of Nassau tried in vain to induce 
his Calvinist subjects to consent to the establishment of the hier- 
archy. Thirteen years later it was restored by Pius IX., and 
since then the church has shown a steady increase. The 350,- 
000 Catholics in Holland at the beginning of the century have 
been increased by over a million, the present population being 
1,488,352. Further still, the apostolic spirit has thriven apace, 
many Dutch priests being now laboring in England. 

The growth and prosperity of the church in Great Britain 
presents many remarkable features. In the year 1800 England 
and Scotland together had but 120,000 Catholics, with 65 priests 
and 6 vicars-apostolic. They were absolutely destitute of pub- 
lic chapels, schools, and institutions. To-day the country wears 
a very different aspect with its, cardinal-archbishop, its two 
archbishops, 18 bishops, and 3,000 priests to look after the spir- 
itual welfare of more than 2,000,000 Catholics. The material 
advances in churches, colleges, schools, and institutions of differ- 
ent kinds have more than kept pace with the numerical increase. 
The church has received converts from all classes of society, 
though the cultured, portion of the community has furnished 
more than its proportionate quota. Sdme ten years ago it be- 
gan to be realized that while the church was receiving large 
numbers of converts annually the actual increase of the Catho- 
lic population was not as great as might have been expected. 
Cardinal Vaughan, the Bishop of Salford, instituted a searching 
_investigation as to the causes of the “leakage” in his own dio- 
cese. It was then found that the losses were traceable to three 
sources: Ist, the wholesale proselytizing of Catholic children by 
Protestant societies; 2d, the neglect of careless and dissolute 
parents of their children; and 3d, the prevalence of mixed 
marriages. The first evil was promptly met by the establish- 
ment of the “Catholic Protection and Rescue Society of Sal- 
ford,” which in this one diocese has spent over $50,000 annually 
in rescuing destitute children .from the dangers which threaten 
their faith and morals in the large towns. The recent letter of 
the Pope urging the people of England to pray for their union 
with the church has been very favorably received among a large 
section of ‘Anglicans, and there are many signs to justify the 
hope that England is on the eve of.a great Catholic revival. 
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In Turkey in Europe Rome has made considerable advances. 
Had it not been for the indifference of France and the active 
opposition of Russia in 1856, 6,000,0co Bulgarians might have 
been added: to .the Catholic Church. Corporate reunion will 
doubtless come about some day, but in the meantime the twelve 
reorganized dioceses of the Balkans show an increase from 
250,750 to 639,785 Catholics—and this in face of the ill-concealed 
hostility of the Russian agents. 

In Asia Minor the different churches of the Uniate rite 
have shown signs of new life. In Palestine the Catholics have 
increased tenfold. The Melchite Greeks have abandoned schism 
and entered the bosom of the Mother Church, since when 
they have increased from 20,000 to 114,000. The total increase 
in the Catholic Uniates has been from 401,000 to 657,698. 

The progress of the church in the New World during the 
last century has been very brilliant, both in point of numbers 
and organization. In 1800 the combined: missions of the United 
States and Canada hardly numbered 400,000 Catholics. To-day 
in Canada alone there are 2,100,000 faithful, with 2,400 priests 
and 25 bishops, and a proportionate growth. of churches, schools, 
and institutions. Hitherto no exhaustive census has been made 
of the Catholics in the United States, but a moderate and 
mnemonic estimate may be found in the figures go prelates, 
9,099 priests, and 9,009,090" people. The estimate of the popu- 
lation is undoubtedly low, some authorities allowing as many 
as 13,000,000 Catholics to the States. Sufficient has been written 
in late years on the expansion of Catholicity amongst us, and 
the present writer will not dilate further on the subject. 

The position of the church in South America is fairly satis- 
factory in point of numbers. Some quarter of a million of In- 
dians have been received into the church. In the Protestant 
Antilles and in the two Guianas the Catholics have trebled in 
the last eighty years. 

But the noblest successes of the Apostolic Church during 
the present century have been made in Asia, Africa, and Ocea- 
nia. The missionaries who went to India in 1830 found little 
more than the ruins of Catholicity. The total number of the 
faithful was about 475,000, under the charge of some 400 native 
and 20 European priests. At the close of the century the 
Catholic Church in India claims 26 resident bishops, 1,400 na- 
tive and 645 missionary priests, about, 3,000, members of religious 
orders, and a population of “1,700,000 souls. Every day the 


* Sadler's Directory, 1895, gives Catholic population at 10,964,403 ; priests, 9,754. 
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church, from the Himalayas to Ceylon, is adding to the material 
elements of her apostolic mission, and the existence of over 
2,200 schools, in which 100,000 scholars are daily grounded in 
the great truths of religion, gives bright hope for the future of 
the church among the Hindoos. 

If the church has made but little progress in Siam, the same 
cannot be said of Birmania and Malasia, where the number of 
the faithful has sextupled and quadrupled, respectively, in the 
last fifty years. 

In modern times Annam has taken the place of Japan as 
the nursery of martyrs. The persecution, which had been sus- 
pended up to 1820, broke out again at the death of Gia Long. 
The Cochin China expedition in 1858 and the war which followed 
served to intensify its horrors. It is estimated that during the 
nineteen years, alone, between 1843 and 1862 it cost the lives 
of 3 vicars-apostolic, 119 priests, over 100 religious, the greater 
part of the catechists, and at least 45,000 Christians. When the 
storm had passed the 500,000 faithful were scattered, and all 
their churches, schools, and religious houses in ruins. After a 
few years of comparative tranquillity another outburst of perse- 
cution began in 1885 in the two vicariates of Cochin China, in 
which 50 priests, hundreds of religious, and 50,000 Christians 
perished. All this in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! It will be some time before the young Annamite Church 
can recover from such disasters, but, in spite of the deluge of 
Christian blood and the ferocity of heathen persecution, the An- 
namite missions, which in 1800 counted 310,000 Catholics divided 
into 3 vicariates, have to-day 9 vicariates, 573 priests, and a 
population of 628,300 Catholics. 

At the end of the last century there were in China five 
‘Catholic missionaries, with a population of 200,000. To-day the 
church counts 38 bishops, 1,000 priests (of whom about a third 
are natives), and a following of 576,440. As recently as 1860 
Japan presented an appalling spectacle of desolation. The 
church that had given God 200,009 martyrs was absolutely 
blotted out. Catholicity was: represented by one prefect and 
one vicar-apostolic, without churches, clergy, or people. The 
hierarchy was established by Leo XIII. in 1890, and there were 
then in the country 4 bishops, 97 priests (of whom 15 were 
Japanese), and 44,505 Catholic souls. The opening of the cen- 
tury saw but 6,000 Catholics in Corea, under the care of one 
Chinese priest. Persecution has raged fiercely here, as in 
Annan, and 3 bishops, 9 missionaries, and thousands of the faith- 
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ful have given testimony to the faith by their blood. The 
church claims 19,000 children in Corea to-day, and the late 
crisis in politics is likely to prove of immense service to the 
growth of Catholicity. 

Africa, too, has given a rich harvest to the, church during 
the present century. The church which was so powerful in the 
early ages of Christianity was represented 100 years ago by 
about 7,000 persecuted Uniates in Egypt, and some 8,000 
convicts in the prisons of Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco. Now 
Algiers is divided into three dioceses, with 500 priests, 260 
churches, and 400,000 souls. The archdiocese of Carthage has 
a population of 27,000. The church of Alexandria, stifled in 
the fifth century by the schism of Dioscurus, has begun to 
awaken from its apathy, and the Catholics have increased from 
7,000 to 80,000, under the care of 140 missionaries. On the 
West Coast mission after mission is springing up. There are 
now 14, with a population of 39,000. 

In the South the Boers kept the country closed against 
Catholic missionaries until 1868. Since then missions have 
flourished at the Cape, Natal, the Orange Free State, and the 
Transvaal. In these states there are now 100 missionaries, with 
25,090 Catholics, and there is good reason to hope that the 
whole tribe of Basutos, numbering 180,000 souls, will shortly 
enter the church in a body. In the East schismatic Ethiopia 
has shown signs of a desire for reunion with the Mother of 
Churches, and there are at present 19,000 Catholics in the pro- 
vince. In the centre of the Dark Continent the efforts of de- 
voted missionaries have succeeded in establishing six missions, 
with about 5,000 converts. The vicariate of the Soudan cost 
many a life to the Austrian missionaries and the Franciscans 
who succeeded them. The Mahdi annihilated it when he took 
Khartoum, The zeal of the White Fathers has made the Great 
Lake district a flower-garden of the church. Uganda will be 
known to posterity for the Christian heroism of the 100 young 
pages of King Mwanga who gave their lives for the faith. 

The great island of Madagascar, after thirty-five years of Jesuit 
zeal, has now a population. of 100,000 Catholics, who are likely 
to be much increased when the missionaries penetrate among the 
docile tribes of the South. 

A few words will suffice to show the flourishing condition 
of the church in Australasia. In the two provinces of Sydney 
and Melbourne there were in 1885 2 archbishops (one of them 
a cardinal), 20 bishops, and a population of over 600,000. 
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Fifty years before the infant church began with two priests and 
a few hundred convicts. In the Australasian Islands there is now 
a population of 100,000 Catholics, with 8 bishops and 163 priests. 

Such is a general summary of the work done by the church 
in the nineteenth century to establish her claims to Catholicity 
and Apostolicity. It justifies the statement made at the begin- 
ning of this article, that the vitality of the church has been in 
some respects more strikingly evinced in this epoch of her ex- 
istence than in any previous one. She has held all her old ter- 
ritory, she has made striking advances in Protestant countries 
and in America, while in heathen lands her children have given 
their blood for her as freely as they did long ago in the days 
of Decius. 

God’s hand is visible in this late triumph of his church, but 
he has used human instruments and they deserve their meed of 
honor. Poor bleeding Ireland, the “Island of Saints and 
Doctors” of old, has done glorious work in the Apostolate of 
England and the Western world. Catholic France deserves the 
glory of the Eastern Apostolate. The spread of Catholicity 
among the heathens “sitting in darkness” has become almost a 
passion with the French people. In seventy years they have 
contributed $35,000,000, or two-thirds of the total amount raised 
for the propagation of the faith; two-thirds of the missionaries 
and four-fifths of the religious in Eastern countries are French. 

Is it necessary to say, in conclusion, that the foregoing array 
of facts and figures shows that the old church has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain from the continued progress of the 
world in enlightenment ? 
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THE RETREAT OF ST. ETHELDREDA. 


THE RETREAT OF ST. ETHELDREDA. 


BY J. ARTHUR FLOYD. 


meee TIE great Fenland, that takes up so much of the 
east coast of England, stretches over and oc- 
cupies that northern half of the county of 
Cambridge known as the Isle of Ely, on which 
: w the present city of Ely (originally Elig) is built. 
It is necessary for the understanding of our subject to add 
that the term “isle” is a misnomer as now applied to this dis- 
trict; it was not so, however, in ‘Anglo-Saxon times. What is 
now a region of fruitful gardens, orchards, and farms was then 
a delta-like district of marshes, meres, and sluggish streams, 
with dense fringes, we might almost say small forests of reeds, 
rushes, and willows, that luxuriated and throve in the shallow 
waters and on the half-submerged lands, and so effectually shut 
off from the outer world the retreat chosen by St. Etheldreda 
for the carrying out of her vows that only the hardy fenman 
could thread the maze or lead the pilgrim to the spot. Scarce- 
ly did the first settlements of the Veneti, in their flight from 
the Huns, on the small islands at the head of the Hadriac, 
differ more from that “proud Queen of the Sea” that sprang 
therefrom—the subtle Venice of latter days—than does modern 
Ely from the lone isle on which it was founded. There still 
stands the grand Cathedral of St. Etheldreda and St. Peter—a 
beautiful memorial of a still more beautiful life, and through 
the oft-encircling mist its great western tower pierces the 
Fenland vapor and leads the ttfaveller to a spot hallowed by 
the holy associations of near on a thousand years. 

That division of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy which included 
in its boundaries the district of which we have been speaking, 
known as East Anglia, comprises the North-folk—Norfolk ; the 
South-folk—Suffolk; and the people of Cambridgeshire, who 
have sometimes been called the West-folk. From 642 to 654 
this principality was ruled over by King St. Anna, who has not 
only himself been deemed worthy of elevation to the altar, but 
his wife, St. Hereswida, has also merited the same high honor. 
The good pair became the parents of a family of saints, their 
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third daughter being St. Etheldreda, who was born within sight 
of the cathedral that bears her name at Exning, two miles from 
Newmarket. Their other children were St. Ethelberga; St. 
Sexberga, who succeeded St. Etheldreda as abbess of Ely; St. 
Withberga, the foundress and abbess of Dereham in Norfolk; 
and Aldulph, King of East Anglia from 663 to 713. The 
bodies of three of the above holy women remained incorrupt 
after death. We have the testimony of William of Malmesbury 
to this effect so far as two of them are concerned; he, writing 
in the twelfth century, says: “There are no fewer truly than 
five saints of my knowledge, . . . to wit, Sts. Etheldreda 
and Withberga, virgins; King Edmund; Archbishop Elphege, 
and Cuthbert the ancient father; these, with skin and flesh un- 
wasted and their joints flexible, appear to have a certain vital 
warmth about them and to be merely sleeping.” Malmesbury, 
as he speaks only of those saints whose bodies remained incor- 
rupt zz England in his time, does not include in his list the 
oldest daughter of St. Anna—St. Ethelberga; it appears, how- 
ever, from Venerable Bede, that she had retired to a monastery 
at Faremoutier in France, of which she became abbess and 
there died. Some years after her decease her tomb was 
opened, and, as Bede further relates, “they found the body as 
free from decay as it had been from the corruption of carnal 
concupiscence.” Of those five saints whose bodies remained in- 
corrupt in England in Malmesbury’s time, three came of the 
East Anglian royal family—Sts. Etheldreda and Withberga, and 
King Edmund. It is also worthy of note that the relics of St. 
Edmund escaped destruction at the time of that change of 
religion in England known as the Reformation, having been 
translated into France three centuries prior to that catastrophe, 
and that they are preserved for the veneration of the faithful 
to this day in the church of St. Sernin at Toulouse. But, as 
if to protest against their expatriation from St. Edmund’s 
Abbey, nature has been allowed to resume her sway and now 
only the saint’s bones remain. 

In compliance with the wishes of her parents, St. Etheldreda 
was married in 652 to Tonbert, prince of a tribe of Fenmen. 
It was by this, her first marriage, that she became possessed of 
the Isle of Ely, her husband having settled it upon her as a 
dowry. Tonbert died in about three years, and St. Etheldreda, 
who. had been permitted to lead a continent life: in his home, 
now retired to her island domain with the object of. carrying out 
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her religious vocation. The pure and holy life she then led 
soon became noised abroad, and attracted the attention of 
Egfrid, son of Oswy, King of Northumbria, and drew from 
that prince an eagerly pressed offer of marriage. So desirable 
a family alliance brought into play all the persuasive power of 
her uncle Ethelwold, who had succeeded to the East Anglian 
throne. Reluctantly she: gave way; the marriage was cele- 
brated; and, on the accession of her husband to his father’s 
kingdom, she became queen of Northumbria. 

The Northumbrian throne and a court, of which she herself 
was queen, would have satisfied the ambition of most of her sex. 
St. Etheldreda, however, was not so easily pleased. What at- 
traction could an earthly throne have for this virgin queen, 
whose chaste soul soared above the world in its eager desire 
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for the court of the “Queen of Virgins”? For her neither the 
adulation of courtiers, nor, if it were possible, a royal position 
that should realize all the luxury and pleasures of fabulous 
eastern monarchies, could extract even a passing thought from 
her one great desire to withdraw. herself from the world 
that she might dedicate herself to that Queen of Virgins’ 
Divine Son. And so, after twelve years, having, as Bede tells 
us, “preserved the glory of perfect virginity,” with Egfrid’s re- 
luctant consent she laid aside her royal crown and received the 
veil from St. Wilfrid, at Coldingham in Berwickshire, which was 
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then governed by an aunt of Egfrid’s—the Abbess Ebba. In 
672 she returned to Ely, and there founded a double monastery, 
which she endowed with the whole of her island estates, and 
herself became its first abbess. Seven years after her installation 
as abbess “she was taken to our Lord,” and by her express 
command was buried in an ordinary wooden coffin in the com- 
mon burying-ground of the sisterhood. 

St. Sexberga succeeded to the charge of the monastery, and, 
some sixteen years after her ‘sister’s death, she determined to 
raise her body from its humble surroundings and translate it to 
‘a more worthy position in the adjacent conventual church. 
When disinterred it was found, in the words of Bede, “as free 
from corruption as if she had died and been buried on that very 
day.” Bede’s testimony is no mere statement based on un- 
authenticated rumor, he is not retailing a legend handed down 
from earlier generations, but is telling us of an incident con- 
temporaneous with a part of his own life, and of circumstances 
that he had ample means to investigate at the fountain head, 
and in the truth of which he, the most eminent of the Anglo- 
Saxon historians, had the fullest confidence. 

Time rolls on. Four centuries and more have passed since 
the day when Bede recorded that St. Etheldreda’s body was 
raised sixteen years, after burial and found to be unaffected by 
its long repose in the soil. Within the walls of the venerable 
retreat whence. he took his name, another monastic writer, 
William .of Malmesbury, is compiling a chronicle of the past 
and of his own times; he declares, as to his own times, that he 
has recorded nothing that he had not either personally witnessed 
or learned from the most credible authority. Emphatically he 
confirms Bede’s testimony, and assures us that in his time (the 
eleventh century) St. Etheldreda appeared to be “merely sleep- 
ing” and “with skin and flesh unwasted.” 

Still other ages pass away, the nineteenth century draws to 
its close, and to-day it is not beneath the roof of Ely Cathe- 
dral that we must seek for what remains of the virginal relics 
treasured for so many generations. No! With humiliation and 
the deep flush of shame on our faces, those of us Englishmen 
who are by God’s grace Catholics by conversion bewail the in- 
dignities offered to God’s saints by our impious ancestors of the 
Reformation era. Having driven our Lord from his altar throne 
in St. Etheldreda’s cathedral, they at the same time cast out 
her relics in whose honor that venerable building was dedicated 
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to God. The work of. sacrilege was, however, not quite com- 
pleted, as St. Etheldreda’s hand was saved and is still preserved 
in St. Dominic’s Convent,. at. Stone, in -Staffordshire. It re- 
mains incorrupt to this very day. 

We are told that our earth’s history is written ‘in its stony 
crust, and, we may add, that St. Etheldreda’s too has been de- 
lineated by our forefathers in the same. all but imperishable 
material. Midway up the elegant clustered columns that sup- 
port the central octagonal tower of Ely Cathedral: may be seen 
a number of niches filled in with sculptured representations of 
some of the principal events. from: thé saint’s life. There are 
eight of them in all, and taking. them 2 as they are arranged—in 
chronological order—we have | 

Ist. Her marriage. | 3 “i. san a 

2d. Having resigned her ¢town, which is laid on_the altar, 
she receives the veil from St.: Wilfrid: 

3d. Resting on a journey She sleeps, and her pilgrim’s staff 
forthwith branches out and produce’ leaves to shelter her. 

4th. A flood of water miratulously appears and surrounds a 
rock on which the saint had takén refuge from those in pursuit 
of her. 

5th. Her installation by St.. Wilfrid as abbess of Ely. 

6th. Her death and burial. 

7th. By her intercession a soul is released from Purgatory. 

8th. The translation of her body into the church. 

The double monastery founded by St. Etheldreda in 673 
was destroyed in the Danish invasion of 870. Secular clergy 
appear to have had charge of Ely till 963, when, according to 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, 
begged of King Edgar “that he would give him all the min- 
sters which heathen men had formerly broken down, because he 
would restore them; and the king cheerfully granted it. And 
then the bishop came first to Ely, where St. Etheldreda lies, 
and caused the minster to be made.” It is said that the con- 
ventual church erected by Ethelwold included the ruins of St. 
Etheldreda’s own church, and that remains of both still exist. 
The truth of this opinion has, however, never been satisfactorily 
established, 

It was in the Isle of Ely that the last stand of the Saxons 
against William the Conqueror was made, From 1066 to 1071 
the isle was defended by Hereward; it was a “camp of ‘re- 
fuge”” to all who would not. recognize William’s sovereignty, 
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and with its fall the Norman conquest was practically com- 


plete. 

The oldest part of the present cathedral—the south-eastern 
transept—was commenced in early Norman times, twenty-six years 
prior to the founding of the diocese of Ely in 1109. The other 
transepts, the nave, tower, and choir, were begun in the twelfth 
century, and for four centuries more the work was continued, 
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till the Reformation came and put a final stop to the building 
and drove out the faith that had been taught therein. 

The last Catholic prelate, that brave confessor Bishop 
Thirlby—the only predecessor of Cardinals Wiseman, Manning, 
and Vaughan in the See of Westminster—was translated to Ely 
in.1554 His fidelity to the Catholic faith assured his fall under 
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Elizabeth, and led to his imprisonment for the last eleven years 
of his life. He was succeeded by a man of very different 
calibre, a gloomy Puritan—Cox by name—to whom on one 
occasion Elizabeth addressed the following oft-quoted epistle : 
“You know well what you were afore / made you what you 
now are. If you do not immediately comply with my request 
I will unfrock you, by God. Elizabeth R.” There was noth- 
ing of a St. Thomas of Canterbury, a St. Anselm, or a Thirlby 
about Protestant Bishop Cox, as he showed by quickly submit- 
ting to the imperious supreme governess of the “new church.” 
Oliver Cromwell came and stabled his horses in the venerable 
cathedral, and then the massive nave and glorious choir—that 
erstwhile had for centuries looked down on countless thousands 
kneeling in adoration before God incarnate on the altar, that 
had echoed with a “credo” marred by no dissentient voice, and 
re-echoed with the “gloria” and the “sanctus” of the church’ 
militant, that passed upwards to blend in harmony with the 
peans of the church triumphant and the seraphic music of the 
angelic choir lowly bending in the Beatific Presence—were dese- 
crated by the long-winded harangues of sanctimonious Puritan 
divines, or the coarse ribaldry and hypocritical cant of Crom- 
well’s troopers. 

It is encouraging to see that some of the effects of the 
“storms which devastated Catholicity throughout Europe in the 
sixteenth century” are passing away, and to note the “ wonder- 
ful drawing of hearts and minds towards Catholic faith and 
practice” which is showing itself in a revival of reverence for 
the buildings.and other memorials of the Church of Old Eng- 
land. The semblance of an altar occupies the site of the high 
altar of bygone. days in Ely Cathedral, and before it earnest 
Anglicans kneel with some of that reverence that animated their 
pre-Reformation ancestors, and whilst we lament that in grasp- 
ing at the substance they have secured only its shadow, “we 
do not doubt,” as our Holy Father Leo XIII. has said in his 
recent letter to the English people, “thatthe united and hum- 
ble supplications of so many to God are hastening the time of 
further manifestations of his merciful designs towards the Eng- 
lish people.” 

Once again paintings of the joyful, sorrowful, and glorious 
mysteries of our Lord’s life look down from the gorgeous win- 
dows, the walls, and the roof of Ely Cathedral, Once again 
the emptied niches are being filled with the statues of canonized 
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confessors, virgins, and martyrs, and tell of an approximation 
that has taken place in the direction of Catholic faith as to 
that article of the Creed, “I believe . . . in the commu- 
nion of saints,” and of a spirit vastly differing from that icono- 
clastic fury that hurled the older statues from their pedestals. 
May we not hope that this good work of reparation will continue 
and increase, and that the day is approaching when suppliant 
England shall kneel at the feet of Christ’s Vicar, and when “he 
to whom were entrusted the keys of the kingdom of Heaven”’ 
shall have once again exercised’ ‘his prerogative and brought the 
stray sheep back into the fold, and when within the walls of 
St. Etheldreda’s cathedral a people reconciled to our Holy 
Mother the Church shall place in honor and reverence a statue 
of that cathedral’s other tutelar saint, St. Peter, upon whom 
our Lord founded his church “for the origin and purpose of 
unity”? 

Then, and not till then, will the faith taught within St. 
Etheldreda’s cathedral be once again identical with that which 
she held, and for which she sacrificed the Northumbrian 
crown. 
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A STUDY IN SHAKESPEAREAN CHRONOLOGY. 
BY APPLETON MORGAN: 


Hs F the papers contributed by.me to THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD during the last eight years have been of 
no further service, they have at least served to 
prove that the conventional statements, that “we 
know nothing or next to nothing about Shake- 
speare’”’; that “we actually know less about Shakespeare than we 
know about Homer”; that “of Shakespeare we can ascertain 
nothing except that he was born, was married, bought a house 
in Stratford-on-Avon, and died”; and the like, have survived 
their usefulness and their cogency. Up to about ten years ago, 
I doubt if sentences like the above, or to like effect, would not 
be found in seventy-five per centum of the books on these 
Shakespearean matters. They were in all the school-books 
when I was a lad, and they have done duty as fundamental for 
the Baconian and other theorists until they can be exploited 
no longer. ee 
But those who have followed these papers are aware that we 
know a great deal about Shakespeare—much more about him 
than about any other private subject of. Elizabeth or of James, 
as to his business career, and immeasurably more about his 
domestic affairs,. family and household concerns, than we do of 
those of his titled contemporaries; his queen, her courtiers and 
her noble ladies. It has required diligence rather than credu- 
lity, and the exercise of common sense rather than of what is 
mostly called “ insight,” to garner and extract it all. But here 
it is! We have had to compare old records and assume nor- 
mal conditions—to side-track libraries of sentimental rubbish, 
and to credit the man with the ordinary as well as certain ex- 
traordinary attributes of humanity. But the result has been 
that we have found him! We once heard considerable about 
a “cipher” (for instance) in the First Folio, which proved that 
no Shakespeare, but a Bacon, wrote those great Plays. There 
is a “cipher” in that wonderful book, but it proves nothing of 
the kind! What it does yield to the careful examiner, is not 
subtleties of his own invention, or confirmations of his own 
cut-and-dried theories, but, if he will only accept it, a wealth 
VOL, LXII.—29 
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of detail, of curious lore, of circumstantial history. We can- 
not open this First Folio anywhere without a revelation. The 
very names of the actors who performed in these plays, the 
circumstances under which they were mounted, can be ex- 
tracted. But we must extract them by honest industry; by 
construing and consorting and marshalling items as a lawyer 
construes and consorts and marshals evidence for his jury, and 
not by esthetic or subjective or personal processes. At our 
point we have fouttd the happy, for us, blunder of a printer 
which has given us the names, not of the characters of the play 
at that page, but of men who were living at the date the play 
was produced, and we know from this that these men were the 
actors who took the parts so indicated, and that the play was 
printed without Shakespeare’s consent or knowledge—from the 
parts which those actors secretly disposed of, or from the promp- 
ter’s copy. At another point we find certain vowels trans- 
posed, and a certain constancy of an tdem sonans, which advises 
us that the compositors “set up” not from “copy.” placed be- 
fore them but by ear, as the copy was read off to them by one 
man whose pronunciation had that peculiarity. By running 
across puns on local and timely matters (“localisms,” as the 


stage to-day calls them) in the First Folio text which did not 
occur in the First Quarto we may ascertain, if we will take the 
trouble, the date at which the play was: performed.: By study- 


” 


ing the “head-pieces” and “tail-pieces,” we are informed at 
what printing-houses certain of the sheets were set up. By noting 
the tendency of the compositors to overuse capital letters or 
italics, we are made aware of the nationality of these composi- 
tors. The employment of inverted punctuation points tells us of 
the poverty of resource in the printing establishments; by 
- studying the construction of the “fonts” then used we see the 
tendency of certain types to accidentally fall in the process of 
“ distributing ” into certain wrong boxes—and by assuming such 
accidents in the case of certain “ cruces ”—or disputed readings— 
we are aided in, and perhaps succeed in, settling them finally. 
Nay, even the “signatures” and the gaps in the pagination of 
this First Folio tell us of circumstances and events in the course 
of its passage through the presses of the three or four estab- 
lishments which were able to jointly issue it. And when we 
come to the Stationers’ Registers; and to the entries and re- 
entries, minutes of decrees, decisions of courts, and so on in 
and about the titles of and the proprietorships of these Plays; 
the colophon of the First Folio and of some of the Quartos; 
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all these—the man who will say that we know nothing about 
Shakespeare must be fearfully and wonderfully made; fearfully 
hide-bound by his own predilections, and wonderfully impervious 
to what is going on about him. Of only one thing are we able 
to say that Shakespeare tells us nothing and the plays tender no 
testimony. Of Shakespeare's own private opinions not a word 
is said, not a hint is vouchsafed. As to these he is as silent 
as the tomb. And yet there are commentators in plenty who 
know all about what Shakespeare thought and taught, and do 
not hesitate to tell us. Nay, who even inform us of the dates 
on which he wrote certain of his plays and at which he could 
not have written others, from the very sentiments of certain 
personages in the Plays themselves! (As, for example, the 
gentleman who assured us that, so poignant was Constance’s 
grief for her departed son, that the play of “ King John” could 
only have been written shortly after the death of poor little 
Hamlet Shakespeare; which led me to remark in these pages, I 
think, that the play in which Shakespeare says that a dying 
beetle suffers a pang as great as a dying giant could only have 
been written shortly after Shakespeare had been a beetle !) 

One of the most remarkable, and certainly the most curious 
aspect of modern Shakespearean criticism and controversy 
(much the same thing, apparently), is this almost universal insis- 
tence upon a “Chronology ”"— Order in which the plays were 
written.” I confess that I, for one, have never been able to 
see what difference it made, either to an appreciation of the 
plays or their interpretation, whether they were composed in 
sequence, or irregularly, or at one sitting ! 

We have Lord Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King ”—a perfect 
gallery as he left them—and we ali remember that the first 
four or five of these Idyls appeared quite a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the two or three that came afterwards and com- 
pleted the gallery. We give poets their own time to finish a 
work, and in their temples, not made with hands, it is entirely 
immaterial if they build the dome before the basement, or the 
lantern before the plinth, so that the temple is at last finished 
and furnished forth. Why, then, should there be this furore and 
this fuss about the chronological order of Shakespeare’s plays? 
this “period” and “group” division, and these analyses of 
possible motives, and this discussion of the personal and domes- 
tic affairs of the dramatist, in order to maintain that he wrote 
his “Macbeth” before his “Tempest,” or his “ Winter’s Tale” 
before his “As You Like It”? What earthly difference does 
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it make to anybody? And yet, of the Shakespearean criticism 
of the last fifty years—from the year which followed the down- 
fall of the first Shakespearean Society, through Mr. Collier’s 
unhappy fabrications, down to our own fin de siecle days—the 
greater bulk has been of the kind which in a former number of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD* I ventured to call “ Aésthetic” criti- 
cism (and which would justify even a stronger and less compli- 
mentary adjective without going beyond its face), and its most 
prominent feature has been the forcing of the plays into as 
many orders and “Chronologies” of their production as were 
drawn from the moods and phases which the personal taste of 
each student for himself has been pleased to discover in the 
text before him, by these A®sthetic processes; that is to say, 
as many chronologies as there were students! 

But for all this, there was a certain order in which the plays 
of Shakespeare (?) were written—if we could only find it out. 
And this order, once we discover it, would be found to be 
governed, not by the whims of his nineteenth-century students 
but by the theatrical needs of Shakespeare’s day: that is, the 
appetites of audiences, first; and secondly, by Shakespeare’s own 
advance in stage experience (which led him, for example, to 
discard rhymed lines for comedy, and to use the blank verse 
which Marlowe had invented for tragedy, or prose, since he 
could not fail to observe how much more easily and effectively his 
actors could pronounce it). And in ascertaining it we are aided 
by three pieces of circumstantial evidence, viz., the title-pages 
of the twenty, or twenty-one, plays printed in quarto during 
Shakespeare’s life-time; the entries in the Stationers’ Registers 
and their private diaries; and the contemporary mention in 
books or letters. Of these, the last two—the mention in books 
_or diaries—are pretty conclusive of the dates at which the 
plays were acted. But as to when the plays were written, 
that is a different matter. Shakespeare, like every other author, 
was a failure until he scored his first success. And as long as 
he was a failure nobody would publish him; while after he was 
a success publishers struggled with each other to print what- 
ever he wrote—good, bad, or indifferent (which accounts per- 
fectly for plays good, bad, and indifferent from the same pen 
appearing in the same year; as, for example, the crude and 
shocking “ Titus Andronicus,” and the choice and perfect “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” being printed in 1600; the one almost im- 


* * William Shakespeare and his A®sthetic Critics,” THe CATHOLIC WoRLD, November, 


1884. 
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possible of stage setting, and the other “setting itself,” as the 
saying is, even to-day in our most extravagant theatres). The 
dates of the quartos and the Stationers’ Registers, therefore, are 
only evidence of the order in which these plays were entered 
or printed (that is, they are only evidence of themselves). What 
I propose in this paper, however, is—for the first time, as I 
believe—to attempt to go somewhat further than these entries, 
and by consulting the theatrical records of the date, with due 
assessment of the probabilities as to the public appetite drawn 
from the appearances and “runs” of other plays not Shake- 
speare’s, to satisfy this apparent craving for a “Chronology” from 
external and circumstantial evidence purely, and without any 
recourse whatever to the labors of the esthetic critics. 

This external evidence, in the course of the papers heretofore 
printed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, has been more or less pre- 
sented. It remains to group it by the light of these theatrical 
records. 

The year 1592 is one memorable in many ways in English 
chronicle. The sailing of Raleigh on his voyage to capture 
Panama, in revolt since the days when it was captured and 
governed by Sir Henry Morgan, which expedition returned 
with the principal object unaccomplished, but with large booty, 
and, among other things, with the three Indians which Shakespeare 
was to utilize; the licensing by the Bishop of London of a 
translation from the French of the “Amadis de Gaul,” which 
Shakespeare read and Cervantes burlesqued; and, to rapidly 
group a number of still more noted names, Montague dies; the 
poet Quarles is born; and this year is also the birth year of 
Villiers, the great Duke of Buckingham; of the Earl of Essex, 
whom Bacon was to betray. In this year, too, John Still, an 
English bishop, who wrote the first English comedy, died in 
the debtor’s prison of the Marshalsea, and Sir Edward Coke, 
the life-long rival and enemy of Bacon, was elevated to the 
attorney-generalship. But, important as these events were from 
their after effects, there was one other item of apparently less 
importance which dwarfed them all. That item, as it happened, 
was only the insertion, in a dull and otherwise unimportant 
pamphlet, of a few lines of personal pique and spite against a 
young man newly arrived in London whose work had_ been 
preferred to that of an elder and predecessor already upon the 
ground. It happened in this year that Robert Greene, a play- 
writer, died in a tavern from the effects of a debauch, and on 
his death-bed wrote a farewell letter to his fellow actors and 
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playwrights, which he called, absurdly enough, “A Groat’s 
Worth of Wit, bought with a Million of Repentance.” Trivial 
and unattractive as this letter or pamphlet is, however—for 
nobody would think for a moment of reading it—it may be 
well pronounced one of the most valuable pamphlets in our 
literature. For, from the few lines in question, we are able to 
resume the record of the life of William Shakespeare, who, 
upon his marriage in Stratford-upon-Avon, ten years before, 
had absolutely dropped out of our ken. Up to that record 
Shakespeare and his skylarking days had left their vestiges in 
Stratford town, but with a wife on his hands, and arriving little 
ones, he had been obliged to go to work. And what he found 
to do, and that he went to London to obtain’it, we first are 
assured by this malicious allusion of poor Greene. 

Greene is writing, in the tiresome euphuistic style of the day, 
to his fellow-actors much in the tone of Ben Jonson’s “ Fare- 
well to the Stage” of so many years later—which is about the 
tone of every disappointed actor or dramatic critic to-day—who 
bewails the degradation of the stage instead of doing his little 
to make it better. And he says (the time-worn sentence ought 
to be let rest, but it is necessary to quote it once more): “ Nay, 
trust them not ”—especially that “upstart crow, beautified with 
our feathers, that, with his Tiger’s heart wrapt in a player's 
hide, supposes himself the only Shake-scene in a county, and 
as able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you.” 
This sentence is, we say, one of the most valuable, as well as 
the most curious, pieces of circumstantial evidence on record. 
From it we draw: first, that the Shakespeare we lost sight of 
at Stratford-on-Avon years before had come to London; 
second, that he had found employment at the theatre; third, 
that he had not only done menial or mechanical work (as it is 
fair to suspect that the country lad must have begun at the 
bottom somewhere) but that he had something to do with the 
writing of plays; fourth, that these plays were tragedies (since 
they were done in blank verse, and not comedies, for which 
prose or rhyme was employed); and fifth, that he wrote that 
portion of the play of “ Henry the Sixth,” part third, in which 
the line “O tiger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s hide,” occurs, 
addressed by Richard to Queen Margaret. Nor does the cir- 
cumstantial evidence give out even here. It happens that the 
third part of “Henry the Sixth” is a revision—practically a re- 
writing and rearrangement of a play called “The True Tragedy 
of Richard, Duke of York,” etc., which was a popular one long 
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before. So it becomes to the dramatic critic of these days 
almost a fact demonstrated that one of the things young 
Shakespeare did was to rewrite this old play (a task, of course, 
entrusted to a stage-manager, as we would say to-day, or a 
stage reader, or prompter, or adapter); whence we conclude that 
young Shakespeare had already risen to this position—not an 
unimportant one, or one given to mediocre men—in the theatre. 

And again, from this malignant allusion alone we are able 
to fix not only upon his employment, but upon the theatre at 
which Shakespeare was employed as stage-manager and play- 
mounter. This theatre was “The Rose,” a small house on 
“the Bankside” occupied at that time by the company known 
as “Lord Strange’s Players.” For, while there were sixteen 
licensed companies,* happily we are able to fix upon this particular 
play-house and this particular company of players in this wise. 

In 1586 the particular company of players known as “ Lord 
Leicester’s Servants” had varied their monotony of competition 
with the other companies of actors. by travelling to the Low 
Countries with Lord Leicester and Sir Philip Sydney, whence 
they had passed over into Germany, playing with much success 
before the courts of the countries they visited, and returning 
January, 1587, to England had, instead of at once re-establish- 
ing themselves in London, continued travelling in the provinces 
generally, in the autumn of that year; playing, as it happened, 
in Stratford-upon-Avon. Here the probabilities that a young 
man of theatrical tastes who held matinees and made speeches 
over his calf-stickings—but who had been driven to look for 
remunerative employment by the sudden pressure of matrimon-- 
ial and domestic expenses—would have been led to seek as a 
favor employment of this same company, and been allowed to 
accompany them in some menial capacity, come to our aid, and 
the not violent hypothesis carries us on until we resume the 
record. Soon after this company returned to London, in 1588, 
their patron Leicester dying, they were induced by Edward 
Aileyn, himself a famous actor, to pass under the license of 
Lord Strange. Master Alleyn went further, and Lord Worces- 
ter, having also died that year and his company of players dis- 
banding, he bought up this company’s properties and such plays 
as they had owned, and carried this company and these proper- 
ties over to this 'play-house, “The Rose,” which he leased of 


* Known (besides the Queen’s) as, Lord Leicester’s Servants ; Lord Nottingham’s ; Lord 
Sussex’s ; Lord Essex’s; Lord Derby’s; Lord Hertford's ; Lord Pembroke’s ; Lord Worces- 
ter’s; Lord Strange’s; Lord Howard’s; Lord Clinton’s; The Lord Chamberlain’s; The 
Lord Admiral’s, and Sir Robert Law’s. 
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Philip Henslowe, a sort of theatrical broker, and reputedly rich 
man (whose step-daughter Alleyn finally married). He also, by 
one means and another, induced Richard Burbage, Henry Condell, 
Henry Cordy, and Will Sly, the principal actors of another 
company (the Queen’s Majesty’s Servants), to join their new 
venture, and he also purchased outright from them such plays 
as they were able to bring with them, and from among these 
so purchased play-books, the first one selected by this company 
was this very True Tragedy, now called the third part of “ Henry 
the Sixth,” with the interpolated words which Greene said were 
written by a “Shake-scene”—that is, by the clever young 
Shakespeare who had supplanted Greene. This play was origin- 
ally the work of this very man Greene, of Marlowe and of 
Lodge, who had for many years written plays exclusively for 
the Queen’s Company. “This True Tragedy of Richard, Duke 
of York,” therefore, rewritten in parts and with the line about 
the “tiger’s heart and woman’s hide,” with Greene’s statement 
that Shakespeare had added this line to his old play; the 
source of it by purchase as aforesaid, and the performance by 
a company which had but lately visited Stratford-upon-Avon, 
form a chain of circumstantial evidence so flawless and com- 
plete that we are able to assert that in 1598 Shakespeare was the 
stage-mounter of plays for Lord Strange’s company of players, 
playing at The Rose play-house on the Bankside, nearly upon 
the site of which Shakespeare himself twelve years later erected 
his own play-house, of world-wide reputation, the famous and 
never-to-be-forgotten “Globe.” It was in rewriting this old 
play, therefore, that Shakespeare earned his first laurels. And 
the jealousy of poor Greene, who had lost his employment 
through dissipation and debauchery, and was starving to death 
‘in a garret, and who saw his own play, revised by his junior 
and a former theatre “super” and factotum, restored to great 
popularity and drawing in money, while he was suffering for 
bread, actually led not only to his Shakespeares in his own 
day, but to the accurate recording of his biography in ours! 
The disaffection of such famous actors as Burbage, Sly, 
Condell, and Cordy to Lord Strange’s company—coupled, per- 
haps, with some especial favors shown to this new and strong 
company, such as being selected to present a play before the 
queen on St. John’s Day, and the crowning misfortune of los- 
ing Greene, their best play-writer, through dissipation—utterly 
brok2 up the company known as the “ Queen’s Majesty’s Play- 
ers,” so others of that company, and of other companies, joined 
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the rising combination, among them William Kempe, a famous 
clown of the day. This accession was of considerable impor- 
tance. For the possession of a first-rate low comedian was 
not a thing to be despised, and as plays (as the saying is) “to 
-bring out the entire strength of the company” were what was 
wanted, it became necessary to produce a comedy, and so 
Shakespeare’s attention was turned to a field in which he was 
to excel as he already excelled in the field of tragedy—the 
field of comedy. Prior to this, instead of writing comedies, the 
practice had been to write comedy characters into tragedies 
(a practice satirized in “ The Return from Parnassus” produced 
at Cambridge University in this very year, by making one of 
the characters draw “ Will” Kempe upon the stage with a rope, 
with the explanation that they had a “clowne,” and if the 
audience demanded a “ clowne,” whether the play demanded one 
or not, why he must come in somehow—with a rope, if impos- 
sible to get him there otherwise; a. piece of satire which, though 
written three hundred years or so earlier, was and is quite as 
pungent as Mr. Dickens's order from Vincent Crummles to Nicho- 
las Nickleby to write a play for the real pump and wash-tub he 
had purchased at a bargain). 

Our possession of the Greene-Marlowe play just mentioned, 
both in its original form and as rewritten by Shakespeare with 
Greene’s designation of the so rewritten parts, at once puts us 
en rapport with Shakespeare’s methods and ideas of play-writing. 
It would be impossible, therefore, to suppose that his own taste 
and inclination led him to compose what appears to be his next 
play, the “ Titus Andronicus.” But although the “Henry VI.” 
play was well, even enthusiastically, received, it was as yet not 
largely efficient in the takings at the door. Audiences were, as 
yet, few and far between which appreciated such fine points as 
the changes made in the rewriting to increase the historic ac- 
curacy or the perspective; such as the alteration of Suffolk’s 
speech, 

“ Hast thou not waited at my trencher 
When I have feasted with Queen Margaret,” 
into 
“ How often hast thou waited at my cup, 
Fed at my trencher, 
When, etc.,” 


(which expresses a step in table etiquette, and that it was the 
servant, not the nobleman, who ate from a trencher). The 
management’s exchequer called for a play that should really 
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be popular, like Marlowe’s bloody “ Tamburlaine,” with murders, 
hewings, hackings, and slaughters, with a text to match, full 
of bombasts that even in the mouth of roaring Typhon should 
seem hyperboles. An actor named Brown, who came into the 
company from the Lord Worcester’s players, possessed a play 
called “Titus and Vespasian,” which, as has been lately ascer- 
tained,* he or some other had performed with success in Ger- 
many, and on the general story of this play, but without in any 
sense rewriting it, Shakespeare now produced his “ Titus An- 
dronicus,” with a murder or a rapine or a mayhem in every 
scene of the five acts, and ending in a general carnival of 
slaughter. But, while all this was to catch the groundlings, 
after the style of Marlowe’s “ Tamburlaine,” it is remarkable 
that the dialogue was entirely lacking in sound and fury. Mur- 
ders though there might be, the dialogue was singularly calm and 
conservative and bloodless. In spite of his theme Shakespeare, 
while as yet crude and unartificial, was still—according to his 
dawning bent—philosophical, pathetic, sententious. Indeed, he 
never wrote a play in which his own literary sympathies and 
tastes were disguised, and no one can read this first dramatic 
composition of a Shakespeare, without being impressed by the 
impossibility of an author’s efforts to conceal himself, however 
young or formative his effort. The pathos and the philosophy 
intruded themselves at the most incongruous moments, and it is 
interesting to notice how, when the two stalwart brothers Chiron 
and Demetrius are to be murdered at the end to satisfy dramatic 
justice, they stand up calmly and allow themselves to be butchered 
in cold blood by a one-armed old man, who is uttering, in the 
sweetest accents, the most Socratic sentiments the while he 
does the “ business.” 

But, although written izvita Minerva, “Titus Andronicus” 
succeeded in filling the theatre’s exchequer. Whereas the “ Henry 
VI.” plays were only presented about thirteen times, beginning 
February 19, 1592, “Titus Andronicus” held the boards for 
‘ weeks, carrying the Rose Company up to about July 1, when, 
the plague beginning to spread over Southwark, the authorities 
shut up that play-house and ordered the company to the house at 
Newington Butts. This house, so memorable in Shakespeare 
annals, was a house used for Sunday and holiday delectation 
only, and rarely resorted to on week-days. Here, however, 
Lord Strange’s Company now opened three days in a week, with 
“Titus Andronicus ” and “A Knack to know a Knave” (written 


* Introduction to the Bankside Shakespeare, vol. vii. 
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by more than one author in order to accommodate the clown 
aforementioned, Will Kempe). The shutting up of the theatre 
was a great blow to the watermen, who lived by the transpor- 
tation of the audiences to and from the Surrey Shore and Lon- 
don Town, and they petitioned that the Rose Company again 
be permitted to open at their own house. Their petition pre- 
vailed, but not until December 1, the mortality by that time 
having subsided to not over forty deaths a week, and thereafter 
until February, 1593, when the plague again became virulent, 
the company continued at The Rose, with daily afternoon per- 
formances. It is said that during the interregnum at The Rose 
Shakespeare wrote the “ Venus and Adonis”; writing the “ Lu- 
crece” and the Sonnets in the second period of closure at the 
Globe; by these poems gaining for the company and the play- 
house Lord Southampton’s constant patronage. But, as we are 
not now discussing the poems, or their Shakespearean author- 
ship, or Southampton connection, we may pass over the ques- 
tion altogether. A little theory of my own may perhaps be in- 
truded just here. I think that the mounting of his earliest 
entire play, the “ Titus Andronicus,” first drew Shakespeare’s 
attention prominently to the stage inadequacies of his date, and 
suggested, if not improvements in the stage itself (movable pro- 
perties, “ practicable” scenery, etc.), at least that he make, in 
his text, less draft upon the theatrical facilities, and, while 
calling for less paraphernalia, make his descriptive text richer 
and more picturesque, supplying with words the scenic poverty 
which he could not supply. Up to the mounting of that play 
the stage could get along very well, for there were arms and 
accoutrements of war—swords, pikes, helmets, breast-plates, etc. 
When actors wore these and carried’ the weapons, it represented 
a battle-field; when they wore these, but were otherwise un- 
armed, it might be a court scene or a council of state. .For 
other scenes, a table and a few tankards made an inn; a four- 
post bedstead, a bedroom, etc. But in “Titus Andronicus” 
there were forests, pitfalls, caves, market-places, bonfires, and 
scenes of peculiar and unusual torture and slaughter, which it 
would be very hard to adequately express in scenes to-day with- 
out verging upon the ridiculous, and which must have been very 
hard indeed to manage then. At any rate, there is this much 
toward the verification of my theory—that Shakespeare never 
again wrote a play calling for so much unusual scenic prepara- 
tion; and in every other play supplied description—as in the 
case of Lear’s cliff—which brought the scene home in words. 
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Sir William D’Avenant told Dryden that Shakespeare’s first 
play was his “Pericles.” I have stated that his first was his 
“ Titus Andronicus,” not on the internal evidence, but because, 
as above, it was played at The Rose in the spring of 1592. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that the “ Pericles,” which is of 
about the same literary merit as the “Titus Andronicus,” and 
which shows the same dealing with the startling events of the 
old story (the ever-popular story of Apollonius of Tyre) in the 
philosophical, deliberate, and stately language from which Shake- 
speare was so rarely able to depart, came first in actual point 
of time. “ Pericles” was, however, not played until 1594, when 
its popularity was so great that a publisher named Pavier bribed 
some actor from The Rose to sell him the play-book of it, which, 
under the iniquitous monopoly (one of the worst granted by 
Elizabeth, that greatest granter of monopolies who ever lived) 
of the Stationers’ Company, Pavier was able to enter and retain 
as his own copyright. Indeed he held on to the play—he and 
his assigns and successors—so practically, that John Henninges 
and Henry Condell (Shakespeare’s fellow-actors at the date of 
which we are now writing, and his friends and_ beneficiaries 
always) were unable to print it in the collected First Folio 
of 1623. 

In December, 1592, a play called “The Jealous Comedy” 
was acted at The Rose, out of which crude and imperfect affair 
Shakespeare took the cue—but very little if anything else—of 
his first comedy, “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” This play 
and the entirely absurd story of its having been written by 
direct order of Queen Elizabeth have already been discussed in 
these pages.* This play is notable from the fact that, when 
it came to be printed in the First Folio, it was found to be 
packed with localisms to such an enormous extent ¢ that it was 
necessary to leave them there, it being impossible to tell what was 
Shakespeare’s and what was “Will” Kempe’s, if indeed, as it is 
probable, he was the interpolator of all the allusions to local trades- 
men, to current happenings, and to old jokes and popular airs, 
with which the-play is stuffed. The custom of players “ speaking 
more than is set down for them” was one which Shakespeare 
deprecated, in the “advice to the players” which he puts into 
Hamlet’s mouth about this time. But it had a hold upon the 
actor’s profession already too firm to be shaken by any remon- 


* Queen Elizabeth's share in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ ’*— THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, September, 1886. 
+ Introduction to Bankside Shakespeare, vol. i. 
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strance, and it is a popular custom to-day, and doubtless will 
continue to be, as it has been since those days, coeval with the 
stage. 

No sooner was “The Merry Wives of Windsor” put upon the 
stage, in place of “ The Jealous Comedy,” than it was stolen by 
the publishers for the benefit of the outside public who did not 
or could not go to the theatres, or perhaps for a sale to those 
who wished to read at their leisure what had delighted them on 
the stage. It is probable that on this occasion the play was 
stolen by shorthand, rather than (as in the case of “ Pericles’’) 
by bribing the actors for their “lines.” Our reason for suppos- 
ing this is, that many passages written by Shakespeare are given 
by an idem sonans, while many of the localisms above mentioned 
are reported exactly, a stenographer being, of course, unable 
to discriminate between them, and bound merely to take down 
whatever reached his ear. 

The year 1593 was a memorable one in the history of the 
stock company at The Rose. In February of that year Lord 
Strange died, and by the rule that companies of actors must 
have some noble patron under whose name to exist, the com- 
pany solicited to become known as “Lord Derby’s Servants.” 
In April of the same year, however, Lord Derby also died, and 
the company again procured their style to be changed to. that 
of “The Lord Chamberlaine’s Servants.” This was the first 
step of the company, whose material prosperity was unbounded, 
to aggrandize itself with the court. The lord chamberlain 
was then Sir Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, and, through 
this connection, the royal, as well as the popular, favor was 
secured. Another notable event, which is of considerable im- 
portance in following the history of Shakespeare’s play-writing, 
was the bankruptcy and dissolution of the company of actors 
known as Lord Pembroke’s Servants. This company had bare- 
ly survived the plague, and bad business and dissensions in its 
ranks had reduced it to the point of dissolution. 

Its members were forced to pawn their properties and fix- 
tures, and even their apparel, and offered for sale their reper- 
toire of plays. Our company at The Rose, which was in con- 
stantly increasing prosperity, doubtless by Shakespeare’s advice, 
now purchased certain plays, among Which there are supposed 
to have been Marlowe’s “ Edward II.,” “Edward III.,” “ Rich- 
ard III.,” a play called “ Hamlet,” written by Kyd, and a play 
called “ The Taming of a Shrew,” which might have been writ- 
ten by anybody, as it contains nothing upon which to hang 
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conjecture or to found comparative examination in a search for 
particular or single authorship. And finally, to distinguish this 
year in English dramatic history, in May Marlowe himself was 
killed in a drunken brawl in a tavern at Deptford by a fellow- 
player named Archer. This latter occurrence had a great bear- 
ing on Shakespeare’s future career. For so rapidly had he 
risen to eminence and popularity that Marlowe was his only 
rival to the title of leading dramatist of England, and the 
removal of the rival turned all eyes to the survivor. 

Nothing whatever is known or can be ascertained of their 
personal relations, but from the entire absence of any evidence 
that Marlowe, like Greene, was jealous of the rising star it has 
been confidently asserted that the two were friends. I cannot 
exactly concur in this logic myself. If Greene was unable to 
bear the sight of Shakespeare rewriting his and Marlowe’s joint 
work, and scoring a success thereby, which they themselves had 
never achieved out of that same piece as first written, I cannot 
see why it should be assumed that Marlowe acquiesced with joy 
at Shakespeare’s crowding them out of their own field, by assimi- 
lating their own piece. 

However, both Marlowe and Greene were dead, and Shake- 
speare was the leader among their successors. All their plays are 
of the greatest inyportance in our further ‘chronicle. However, as 
we are writing not the history of the English drama, but of Shake- 
speare’s play-writing, it only concerns us to see what Shake- 
speare did with the five above-named plays, purchased from the 
Pembroke men. 

A close comparison of Marlowe’s “ Edward II.,” in which 
the horrible death of that monarch (and it is hard to imagine a 
horror which it lacked, according to Marlowe) with Shakespeare’s 
-“Richard II.,” leads us to assert that Shakespeare, with the 
reverence for his predecessor which he showed on many another 
occasion, modelled the latter on the former. (Indeed there 
seems to me no clearer case of a modelling of one play upon 
another in literature, and no more emphatic example of Shake- 
speare’s tendency to calm and philosophical speech, and inability 
to indulge in ranting and hyperbolical mouthings, than in the 
contrast, united with the correspondence between these two 
great dramatic pieces, the “‘ Edward II.” and the “ Richard II.”) 
Kyd’s. “Hamlet” was probably a dramatized version of the 
Belleforest story, although contemporary allusions to it, which 
are often supposed to refer to Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” prove 
that it was of quite another kidney. We know something of it; 
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as, for example, that the Ghost went around (“like an Oister 
wife,” as Dekkar says in Histriomastix) crying “ Revenge, Re- 
venge!” which we know Shakespeare’s ghost does not. But 
that it suggested to Shakespeare his noblest play, it is equally 
certain. As tothe “ Edward II.,” there are many scholars who 
insist that it is Shakespeare’s, and not Marlowe’s work; but as 
their reasons for so thinking, when given, are always based upon 
the same single scene therein—the one which contains the King’s 
dialogue with the Countess of Salisbury—(and as the rest of the 
play does not suggest Shakespeare to anybody) I am _ inclined 
to think that Shakespeare wrote in that scene for The Rose 
players when they mounted the play in the spring of 1594. As 
to the play “The Taming of a Shrew,” Mr. Albert R. Frey* has 
been able, by an exact parallelization of it with Shakespeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” to show that there are but five, or at 
the most six, lines which can be called identical in the two 
plays (although, in spite of his own demonstration, my friend 
Mr. Frey does not agree with me in so believing). I therefore 
believe that, as in so many cases, the quick insight of Shake- 
speare saw the merits of the theme, and the inadequacies of its 
treatment in the old play, and himself wrote the new one. Ex- 
cept that there is in each an “Induction ”—drawn from the 
familiar story of Haroun al Raschid and the beggar—few of us 
can find any: resemblance between the treatment of the story in 
the two plays. 

We have thus been able to designate four plays prepared and 
composed by Shakespeare at the threshold of his great career, 
without any recourse to inductive (which is zsthetic) criticism 
whatever ! 

We have ascertained them simply by considering Shake- 
speare as aman with the same interests and sympathies and 
objects as if he had lived among us and been working, not in 
sixteenth-century London but in nineteenth-century New York. 
We have discovered him writing plays because his audiences 
wanted them, fancied them, insisted upon them. (And where 
would our Shakespeare have been to-day, and how much of him 
would we have possessed, if he had written plays that his audi- 
ences did not want, would not come to hear, would not tole- 
rate at any price ?) 

In other words, Shakespeare wrote his plays, not according 
to his own “moods” and “periods” but according to the 
“moods” and “periods” of his audiences! 


* The Bankside Shakespeare, vol. ii. 
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A NEGLECTED CALL. 


BY SARAH C, BURNETT. 


** But at last came also the other Virgins, saying: Lord, Lord, open to us. But He 
answering, said: Amen I say to you, I know you not.” 


< 
I. 


Rk LLANCHE SEYMOUR closed the book and rested 
her hands on its cover. “I don’t like that,” she 
sighed ; it “seems so sad.” 

It did not seem strange that melancholy thoughts 
meseeens should be unwelcome on this beautiful August 
day. It was the feast of St. Clara, and everything in nature 
seemed to be doing glad homage to the virgin patroness of the 
most lovely valley in beautiful California. 

Blanche was sitting in the lawn-tennis ground of the. Notre 
Dame Convent at San José. She had brought her prayer-book 
with her, intending to make a meditation on the gospel of the 
day, but the story of the Foolish Virgins seemed to displease 
her. “ But it shall not be my case,” she exclaimed confidently ; 
“my vocation is decided. I have thought long and seriously 
about it, and now it is only a question of time.” 

“Well, Blanche,” exclaimed a cheerful voice beside her; 
“so you are going to leave us? We thought you would stay 
to graduate.” 

’ “T could if I wished, but I think that I had better make a 
home for my father at once. He has been boarding in various 
places ever since mother died, and he seems to be so very tired 
of it that I really feel that I ought to give up my last year at 
school and go to housekeeping. He does not say that I must, 
but I think it is the least I might do for him.” 

“ And what about Emily?” 

“Emily is to have her choice. She may remain at this con- 
vent until she has finished the course, or she may go to San 
Francisco with me and attend the Notre Dame College.” 

“What does Father Andrews think of your determination?” 

“T have not consulted him about it. He could only advise 
me to do what my conscience dictates, and I think I owe it to 
my father to devote a few years of my life to him before I—” 
She blushed and broke off suddenly. 
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Sister Lucy smiled. ‘“ Of course we know what you will do 
when those few years are over,” she said. 

“There is no doubt of it,” said Blanche emphatically ; “ my 
mind is made up to that. I shall not be like the poor Foolish 
Virgins of whom we read in to-day’s gospel.” 

About a week after, Blanche and her sister Emily left the 
convent and took possession of their new home in San Francisco. 
Blanche’s first care was to place Emily in the day-school at 
Notre Dame Convent, in the mission. Then she devoted herself 
to the comfort and entertainment of her father, and, when 
occasion required, to social duties. 

Like many other girls who have had no experience in the 





‘* BLANCHE WAS SITTING IN THE LAWN TENNIS GROUND.” 


matter, Blanche had much overrated the dangers of society 
life. Her religious books had spoken frequently of the perils 
of worldliness, and she, exaggerating and misapplying these 
warnings, had grown to regard the company of her fellow- 
creatures, apart from religious or business associations, as a very 
pitfall of Satan. To her unutterable surprise she found, on 
entering timidly into the ranks of “the upper ten,” that much 
good seed might be found growing amid the cockle of this wide 
field. Many a “queen of the ball-room” had reigned all day 
over a motherless home or a darkened sick-room, and many an. 
apparently frivolous belle, appearing to rejoice only in ‘the 
VOL. LXII.—30 
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number of her conquests, was, in effect, using her powers of fas- 
cination only to accomplish silent but solid good in the hearts 
of her admirers. 

Personal vanity might be said to be the last failing of 
which the pious Blanche Seymour would ever be accused. 
And, truth to tell, she never knew herself whether she were 
good-looking or not until after she left school. . Dress, that not- 
to-be-despised element in a woman’s attractiveness, was given 
but little attention in a convent boarding-school. The girls, 
absorbed in books and thoughts of premiums and honors, did 
not spend much time in admiring each other, and so Blanche’s 
rare beauty, attracting no notice from her school-mates, never 
became for her a subject for self-congratulation, It was not 
until she heard herself spoken of as the most beautiful girl in 
her circle, till admiration and congratulation followed her every 
step—until she realized, in short, that she had become a “social 
' success,” that the evil leaven began to work. 

But in a short time the mischief was done. Recollections 
of compliments and pleasant speeches would thrust themselves 
upon her during the time set apart for prayer and meditation. 
The admiring looks that had pleased her the night before 
would somehow follow her around in the performance of her 
daily duties. Devotion to her toilet gradually became more 
important than devotion to her father. Poor little Blanche’s 
head, in short, was completely turned in a very short time. 

One sunny afternoon, just before Lent, Emily came running 
in from school in a great state of excitement. “O Blanche!” 
she exclaimed, “ Mrs. Highup is going to give a musicale some 
night this week and you’re going to be invited.” 

Blanche had tried her best to correct Emily’s bad habit of 
giving nicknames, but had not succeeded. She knew that the 
names by which Emily generally chose to call her acquaintances 
were not those by which they were indicated in the directory ; 
and, consequently, that “Mrs. Highup” in all probability was 
known to her by some other appellation. She mildly intimated 
as much to her sister. 

“Why!” exclaimed the latter, “she’s Mrs. Travis, Helen 
Travis’s mother, and she’s the very créme-de-a-skim-milk of society.” 

“It seems to me,” said Blanche, knowing that it would be 
worse than useless to reprove her sister’s levity, “that a Mrs. 
Travis did call on me a little while ago, but I was out when 
she came. What is she like?” 

“‘Didn’t you see her when you returned her visit ?” 
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“No, I have not been to see her yet. She has only one 
reception day in the month, and that has not come around 
since she called. Tell me something about her.” . 

“The Travis family,” said Emily, “are in every sense delight- 
ful people. Their pedigree is as long as from here to New 
York, and their pride is something monstrous!” 

“Emily, don’t exaggerate so! Are they wealthy?” 

“No; delightful people never are; they don’t have anything 
to do with money, and money don’t have anything to do with 
them. The other day, when I happened in with Helen on our 
way from school, Mrs. Highup took occasion to tell me that 
there wasn’t a tradesman in their family all the way back to 
Adam. By way of keeping up the interest I told them of 
some of papa’s funny experiences in the wholesale grocery 
business, and ‘silence like a poultice came.’” 

“T am glad you did not try to sail under false colors, 
Emily,” said Blanche approvingly. “Was that before she called ?” 

“No, it was only last week. But still Helen said you were 
to be asked to the musicale.” 

“That is rather strange,” said Blanche, “if she looks down 
on trades-people so, and knows who we are. Maybe it is out 
of pure love of the art.” 

Emily knew better. Though inferior to her sister in intel- 
lectual attainments, she possessed far more penetration. It was 
perfectly plain to her that Mrs. Travis might easily draw a line 
of distinction between trades-people who had made money and 
trades-people who had not, and that the fact of Mr. Seymour’s 
belonging to the former class might have something to do with 
her condescension towards his daughters. 

That very afternoon Mrs. Travis called in person to invite 
both sisters. Blanche soon found that, making every allowance 
for Emily’s exaggerations, the lady deserved the title that had 
been applied to her. 

“T think you will find my young people very companiona- 
ble,” she said when the invitation had been accepted. “Helen 
is always singing the praises of her dear Emily, and Blanche, I 
think, will find a kindred spirit in my Theodore, for he is de- 
voted to music.” 

“Like yourself, Mrs. Travis,” said Blanche politely. 

“Oh, dear no!” with a deprecating smile; “he inherits his 
talent from his dear papa. His devotion to music was some- 
thing extraordinary; I really think it hastened his death. 
Well,” said she as she rose to go, “I shall expect to see you, 
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then, on Thursday night. What a pity that I cannot entertain 
you on my plantation in old Virginia! Those were the glori- 
ous days of old. Oh, that war, that war!” 

She sadly shook her head, bade the two. sisters an over- 
whelming adieu, and took her leave. 

“Tt would require a pretty good microscope to see that 
Virginia plantation,” said Emily, again forgetting her resolu- 
tions. “They lived in a little house in the suburbs of Rich- 
mond with about enough ground to raise three heads of cab- 
bage. Helen showed me a picture of it.” 

“Is Theodore a musician by profession?” asked Blanche. 

“No, he is in the county clerk’s office just now; but there 
must be some musical talent in the family, as their father was 
a piano-tuner. But they never lost a nickel by the war. They 
were living in Oregon when that occurred.” 

Mr. Seymour was not very well pleased when he heard of 
his daughters’ new acquaintance. In his line of business the 
name of Susanna Travis was not considered as a guarantee of 
prompt payment; and no landlord was ever eager to secure 
her as a tenant. But the invitation had been accepted, and he, 
knowing that Mrs. Travis was not likely to ‘remain very long 
in one neighborhood, concluded to let things take their course, 
for the present at least. 

That evening Blanche wrote a letter to Sister Lucy. She 
said very little about her own feelings or her manner of spend- 
ing her time. She. was rather ashamed to let the sister know 
how worldly she was growing. So she wrote a lengthy de- 
scription of a church dedication which she had attended, spoke of 
Emily’s wonderful progress at school, said a few affectionate words 
about old times, and managed, on the whole, to write a very 
satisfactory epistle without betraying her altered frame of mind. 

Sister Lucy received the letter at recreation time. She was 
walking up and down the long corridor leading to the chapel. 
At one end hung the clock which had marked the happiest 
hours of Blanche’s youth, at the other an open door showed 
the study-hall, with its beautiful statue of the Immaculate Virgin. 

“The dear child!” she said, as she carefully put the letter 
in her pocket. “No doubt we shall soon have her amongst us 
to stay.” 

“There is another one we will have sooner or later,’ 
Sister Philomena, “and that is Emily.” 

“Emily!” exclaimed Sister Lucy, perfectly. aghast. “She 
would make life a burden to the novice-mistress.” 


said 
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Sister Philomena had been Emily’s teacher during her last 
year at the school, and her record-book bore distressing evi- 
dences of that young lady’s wilfulness. For all that, Sister 
Philomena seemed to know what she was talking about. “ Yes, 
I know she is mischievous,” she said, “but she has a stability 
of character which, moulded by Divine grace, would make her 
an excellent religious. Blanche is very mild and tractable, and 
I doubt not has a true call to the cloister; but of the two 
Emily, I think, will make the better nun.” 

“T do pity the novice-mistress,” sighed little Sister Aloysius. 


‘“ EVERYTHING IN NATURE SEEMED TO BE DOING HOMAGE TO THE VIRGIN PATRONESS.” 


She was the teacher of plain sewing, and had been driven 
nearly distracted by left sleeves sewn into right arm-holes, and 
button-holes made like eyes with magnified lashes. “I pity her 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

While the sisters were thus discussing her character and 
prospects Emily was busily preparing her school-tasks so as 
to be free to spend the evening at Mrs. Travis’s. At eight 
o'clock the girls set out, and a walk of a few blocks brought 
them to that lady’s residence. 

Emily and Blanche found Mrs. Travis a very good hostess. 
Her stately, condescending ways were not altogether out of 
place in her own house, and she certainly took great. pains to 
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give pleasure to her guests, who were of the usual ball-room 
types. 

Helen Travis was resplendent in light kid gloves which 
sorely needed the ministrations of the cleaner. The musical 
Theodore was about twenty-five, tall and decidedly handsome. 
He was by no means an intellectual prodigy, neither was he 
the simpering idiot known as the “society man.” His manners 
were such as might be expected from his antecedents and training. 

He was considerably occupied during the first part of the 
evening in superintending the amateur musical programme ; 
but after the artistic tastes of the guests had been satisfied, he 
devoted himself mainly to the entertainment of the Misses 
Seymour. Emily, while she treated him politely, took very little 
pains to make herself agreeable to him. Blanche, being the 
older, felt the necessity of corresponding with the efforts of 
the hostess, and so entered into a conversation with much 
apparent interest. Before the evening was over she’ could not 
help seeing that her beauty and grace had made a deep im- 
pression on the young man. Though his conversation could 
hardly in itself have been very entertaining to a girl of her 
mental superiority, the fact that he admired her made his com- 
pany rather agreeable than otherwise. 

Time sped on unperceived, until the approach of midnight 
warned the assembly to disperse, and she bade him good-night, 
after cordially inviting him to call on her next reception night. 

Accordingly, on the following Wednesday evening, Mr. 
Theodore Travis was ushered into Mr. Seymour’s parlor. The 
gentleman of the house was not at home, being shut up with 
eleven other unfortunates in a jury-room. If he had been there 
the young man might have received such a chilling reception 
that he would hardly have felt encouraged to call again. But 
poor foolish Blanche was her own guardian for the time being, 
and in her fondness for admiration fluttered nearer and nearer 
to the fatal flame. 

After talking very agreeably for an hour or so, she called 
Emily into the room, that they might engage in a game of three- 
handed euchre. Unconscious of -how thoroughly that young 
lady disliked him, he tried to make himself Very agreeable to 
her. If there was one thing that Emily hated more than an- 
other, it was to be reminded of the fact of her being a mere 
school-girl; and of course Mr. Travis had to ask her what 
school she was attending. 

“The convent at the Mission Dolores,” she answered, de- 
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voutly wishing that he would either treat her like a grown per- 
son or not speak to her at all. 

“My sister goes there too,” he said. ‘“ You are one of their 
graduates, are you not, Miss Seymour?” 

“No,” said Blanche, “I never graduated anywhere, but I 
was raised, you might almost say, at the College of Notre Dame 
at San José. And you are a Santa Clara student, Mr. Travis?” 

“T was there only for a year,” he replied, “but I didn’t 
like it. Those Jesuits, I think, would play mean tricks on a 
fellow if they could.” 

“You did well to be on your guard,” said Emily with im- 
penetrable gravity. “I hope you were careful to count the 
change whenever you paid your bills.” 

Mr. Travis suddenly dropped the subject. It was a fact, as 
Emily shrewdly suspected, that he had not worried very much 
about the payment of his school-bills. Another piece of his- 
tory (which he failed to mention) was that the fathers, weary of 
his idleness and impertinence, had mildly suggested, at the close 
of the year, that he complete his studies at some other institution. 

Theodore Travis had a sharp eye to his own interests. His 
first attraction towards the lovely girl had been simply an act 
of homage to her beauty. Then he began to think. He had 
held his position during two official terms, and the next revo- 
lution of the political wheel would infallibly turn him out of 
employment. He had no ability for business, and, though he 
had no vicious habits, his tastes were of that extravagant kind 
which renders a large income very desirable. Here was a beau- 
tiful young lady whose father’s name stood for half a million on 
the assessment roll, and who had shown herself pleased with his 
attentions. This was a possible solution of his difficulties. He 
might at least try to win the fair prize. If she refused him— 
well, that was an experience that every man had once or twice 
in a lifetime. If she married him, while her father might ad- 
vance the American theory that every man should himself 
take care of his wife, in practice it would be another thing. 
Sheer decency, if not affection for his daughter, would compel 
Mr. Seymour to provide his son-in-law with the means of mak- 
ing a comfortable living. And in time, when Blanche came to 
her inheritance— 

So accordingly he proceeded to make himself more and 
more agreeable to Blanche. 

Blanche’s infatuation seemed now to spread through every 
detail of her life. Her household duties were left to take care 
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of themselves as best they might. She would sit all day long 
idly dreaming, making no effort to be agreeable to any member 
of her family. Her religious exercises dwindled down to a half- 
hearted compliance with the precepts of the Church. She 
ceased corresponding with her old friends in San José, and did 
not even take the trouble to go out to the Mission Convent to 
see how her sister was progressing. 

Unfortunately, her father had not the remotest idea of this 
state of affairs. He was repeatedly called away on business ; 
and Theodore, for reasons of his own, made it a point not to 
call when he happened to be at home. 

But if Mr. Seymour was unconscious of the turn affairs 
were taking, poor Emily was in a very unhappy state of mind. 
It took her a long time to realize that her sensible sister could 
be guilty of such a piece of folly. Once satisfied, however, 
that the fact existed, she resolved to remonstrate. 

“ Blanche,” she said timidly, one evening as they sat alone 
in the parlor, “don’t you think Mr. Travis comes here rather 
often?” 

Blanche blushed to the roots of her hair, but said nothing. 
It was rather hard for Emily, whose nature it was to say every- 
thing right out, and expect others to do the same, to reopen 
the subject which her sister seemed trying to avoid. But she 
was in earnest, and her earnestness carried her through. 

“T think,” she began after a pause, “that he has carried 
his attentions to the point where you ought to decide what you 
are going to do.” 

Another silence. A lump rose in Emily’s throat. 

“You haven’t asked my advice, Blanche, and you may not 
take it; but I will advise you for all that. I know you think 
a great deal of him, but it would be the worst thing you could 
do to marry him.” 

Blanche still deigned no reply. Emily went on: 

“You know he isn’t much of a man; and you know that, 
with the exception of a little taste for music, there is nothing 
in-common between you. You couldn’t live together for two 
weeks without quarrelling bitterly. And you know how flippant 
he is with regard to religion.” 

“He has a great respect for sacred things!” cried Blanche 
suddenly. 

“Why, no, Blanche! Have you forgotten how disrespectfully 
‘ he spoke of the Jesuits the very second time we met him ?”’ 
“T don’t see why you should have taken him up so sharply,” 
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said Blanche, anxious to leave the original subject. ‘ You have 
no personal friends amongst the Jesuits.” 

“T know that; but I respect them too much to sit still and 
hear them abused. Why, if they were so many Protestant min- 
isters,” losing some of her enforced calmness, “I would have 
nothing but contempt for a man who would talk so impertinently 
of his old teachers.” 

Blanche relapsed into silence. The door-bell rang, and Emily 
rose to go. 

“Once for all,” she said, thoroughly saddened and discour- 
aged, “I have warned you. I believe him perfectly capable of 
jilting you if it happened to suit him. If he marries you, you 
will have a very unhappy life. The time has come when you 
must decide whether to encourage him or not. For God’s sake, 
dear Blanche, do think well before you go on.” 

Emily left the room just in time to avoid meeting the fasci- 
nating Theodore. He brought Blanche a beautiful bouquet, 
which she placed in a vase on the mantel-piece. Then, happy 
in his company, the clouds passed from her brow, and Emily’s 
warnings were totally forgotten. 

But several months passed, and Theodore showed no signs 
of approaching the point. On the contrary, his visits began to 
diminish in frequency.. But then her father was at home much 
more than formerly, and the dear creature may have hesitated 
to disturb the privacy of a family party. So Blanche never 
once mistrusted the sincerity of his intentions until the over- 
whelming truth was rudely thrust upon her. 

One afternoon, early in December, Emily was alone at home, 
when she received a call from Kate Golden, the daughter of 
an old and intimate friend of her mother’s. 

“We want you and Blanche to spend next Thursday even- 
ing with us. We are going to have a little company to meet 
a friend from Santa Clara,” said she. 

“We would like very much to go,” replied Emily, “ but I am 
afraid that we will have no escort. Papa is on another of those 
everlasting juries, and I hardly think that the trial will be over.” 

“Oh! never mind about that. You can come very early in 
the evening, and then you can stay all night.” 

“But isn’t your friend visiting at the house?” 

“Mary Gibbons? No. She is staying at the Occidental 
Hotel with her mother. In fact,” impressively, “she is going to 
be married, and she has come to the city to have her trousseau 
made.” 
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“Going to. be married?” said Emily, not knowing what else 
to say. 

“Yes. And the worst of it is, she is throwing herself away. 
She is going to marry an insignificant dude by the name of 
Theodore Travis.” 

“Theodore Travis! Are you sure?” cried Emily, horrified. 

“Why, yes, there’s no doubt of it; and if you know him I 
am not surprised that you look dismayed. She’s a beautiful, 
sweet girl, but I think he’s marrying her for her money. She 
has only known him for six months.” 

“She is very wealthy, then,” said Emily, whose head was 
beginning to whirl. 

“Oh, yes! Her father is three times a millionaire. Mr. 
Travis hasn’t a cent, nor the ability to make one. My brother 
says that when he goes to San José for his license he’ll have 
to ride on the brake-beam.” 

“Why does he get it in San José?” asked Emily. 

“ Because, I presume, they will be married in Santa Clara, 
and the license has to be issued at the county seat.” 

“T see,” said Emily, almost incapable of thinking of any- 
thing. “And of course if he don’t get a license, the person 
who performs the ceremony will be fined five hundred dollars,” 
she added vacantly. 

“License or no license,” said Kate, “he ought to be fined 
five million dollars for marrying such a nice girl to that lazy 
fortune-hunter!” With this suggested improvement in the mar- 
riage laws of the State of California Miss Golden took her leave. 

Emily was almost beside herself. Delighted as she would 
have been that the affair between Theodore and Blanche should 
be broken off, everything within her revolted at the idea of her 
sister's being thus remorselessly jilted, and by such a man! 
She must break the news to Blanche before she should go to 
that party, to meet his fiancée, and himself maybe, face to face. 
But when she at last summoned up courage to speak of the 
subject she found, to her dismay, that Blanche positively would 
not believe her. Emily was always jealous, she said; she always 
disliked Theodore; her prejudices would lead her to believe 
anything. Kate Golden was mistaken, it was another man of 
‘the same name. 

They were hardly a quarter of an hour in Mrs. Golden’s 
parlor before Blanche began to realize that Emily was right. 
On all. sides Miss Gibbons was saluted by kind friends, and 
overwhelmed with those congratulations which society has ever 
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decreed for a bride-elect, even when her acquaintances are 
devoutly thankful that they are not in her place. Mr. Travis’s 
name was mentioned many times—in accents of praise to his 
fiancée, in somewhat different tone when she was out of hearing. 

Pride, that great support of woman’s wounded feelings, 
carried Blanche through the sufferings of that evening, and - 
she retired to rest without having shown the slightest sign of 
what she had undergone. 

The next morning was the 8th of December. The recur- 
rence of the holy- 





days had been a 
matter of very 
small moment to 
Blanche during 
the past two years ; 
still she had never 
gone to the extent 
of actually missing 
Mass. She want- 
ed to slip away; 
but it was no easy 
matter to do so, 
as Kate Golden 
was fussing about, 
in a violent hur- 
ry about keeping 
an appointment. 
With all Kate’s 
hurry she man- 
aged to find time 
to talk. How did 
Blanche like little 
Mary Gibbons? 
What a goose she 
was to marry that ‘THE QUIET HOURS MIGHT PASS HAPPILY IN THE 
insignificant no- CONVENT GARDEN.” 

body! What notions people will take when they’re in love! and 
so forth, until Blanche was almost ready to scream. 

But she did not gain much peace by Kate’s departure, for 
hardly had her footsteps died away in the hall when the break- 
fast-bell rang. Hurriedly dressing, she went to the dining-room, 
to find the six juvenile members of the family in a great state 
of hilarity. Their brother George, a youth of seventeen sum- 
mers, was indulging in high flights of wit and humor at the 
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expense of somebody. Blanche had not caught the name as 
she entered the room; but the boy was an excellent mimie, and 
she soon saw that he was imitating the various mannerisms of 
Theodore Travis. His way of walking up and down, a slight 
squint which occasionally marred his handsome face, the very 
looks of love which he had presumedly cast upon Miss 
Gibbons, but which Blanche herself had seen too often for her 
own good—all these were portrayed with a fidelity which even 
their grotesqueness did not efface, and every motion of the 
actor went to Blanche’s heart like a poisoned arrow. The 
young people, while their conduct was not consistent with the 
most scrupulous interpretations of the law of charity, enter- 
tained not the slightest malice towards even the object of 
their ridicule; but then George was so very funny! The whole 
programme had to be gone over for Blanche’s especial benefit, 
and was about to conclude with a grand tableau of “ Mr. 
Travis proposing to the heiress,” when Kate and Emily came 
in from nine o’clock Mass. 

At the sight of her sister poor Blanche’s heart failed 
altogether. Emily had been always inclined to ridicule 
Theodore, and now, after her advice had been so rashly set 
aside, would she not almost take pleasure in showing Blanche 
how very foolish she had been? But Emily did not seem to 
think Mr. George so very amusing. She sat at the table with- 
out looking at him, and without seeming to notice the increas- 
ing paleness of her sister’s face. 

“Oh, Miss Emily!” cried every one, “do tell us what you 
think of the match.” 

“Do wait until I get my breakfast,” she pleaded fervently. 
“1 can’t speak of important things while I am hungry.” 

Here George, whose gallantry was equal to his sense of 
humor, rushed frantically out to the kitchen to get her some 
fresh coffee, and she managed with feminine tact to keep him 
occupied in waiting on her until it was time for Blanche to get 
ready for church. 

It being altogether too late for Blanche to attend Mass at 
her own parish of St. Bridget, she went to St. Francis’ Church, 
a new building erected for the parishioners of the old Mission 
Dolores. It happened that none of Mrs. Golden’s family ac- 
companied her, and, for the first time since she had learned of 
Theodore’s perfidy, she found herself alone. She could hardly 
realize the weight of the blow which had fallen upon her. In 
the course of a few hours she had learned the utter worth- 
lessness of the love which she had prized so highly. She had 
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learned, by the unanimous voice of public opinion, how con- 
temptible, even absurd, was the man on whom she had bestowed 
her whole heart, and—oh! gall and wormwood to a woman's 
vanity—what public opinion would have been of her had her 
foolishness ever been suspected. Pride, mortification, wounded 
affection, swelled her heart almost to bursting, and in the midst 
of the tumult the unerring voice of common sense whispered 
to her that she might have foreseen it all. 

She entered the church and walked to Mrs. Golden’s pew. 
The priest came out upon the altar, and Blanche almost mechani- 
cally followed the different ceremonies of the Mass. No prayer 
for help arose from her parched heart, no word of hope or con- 
trition. She had come to Mass because she was obliged to, 
and she fulfilled the obligation. But with her unhappy state of 
mind religion could have nothing to do. She had acted fool- 
ishly from a worldly stand-point, and she must take the logical 
consequences. Divine Providence had not led her into this dif- 
ficulty, and Divine Providence would not help her to bear it. 
It cannot be said that Blanche deliberately followed out this 
miserable argument, but such was the philosophy of her sullen 
determination to bear her burden without seeking help or comfort. 

The Mass over, Blanche found that it was too late to go 
home for luncheon, and yet a little too early for that meal at 
Mrs. Golden’s. She could not bear to go back to her friend’s 
house a moment before it was necessary, so she spent the in- 
tervening time in the little graveyard adjoining the old Mission 
Church. She walked around amongst the tombstones, reading 
the inscriptions, but not giving her mind to that occupation. 
At last, tired out, she seated herself upon a. slab and gazed 
vacantly at the cross surmounting the convent on the other 
side of the street. The bright sunshine, such as beams from a 
San Francisco sky even in the month of December, streamed 
around her, and somehow reminded her of the rays that used 
to play hide-and-seek in a well-beloved nook in the convent 
garden, where she had spent many, many happy hours. | 

But how different were the feelings with which she now 
gazed upon the cross before her! The dead might-rest in peace 
under the shadow of the church, the quiet hours might pass 
happily in the convent-garden; but for her there was: no peace 
here, and how would it be with her hereafter? After a few 
moments’ gloomy reflection the sound of the Angelus warned 
her to return to. Mrs. Golden’s.. As soon.as luncheon was over, 
and in spite of the pleadings of the family, she insisted upon 
returning home. Emily had left Mrs, Golden’s some. hours. be- 
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fore, and no doubt would be very lonesome without her. With 
this plausible pretext she hastened to her own home, to be 
told by the servant that Miss Emily had only stayed to take 
luncheon, and had gone out for the afternoon. Blanche was not 
displeased at the prospect of being alone for a while longer. 
Giving a few directions to the servant on some domestic mat- 
ter, she proceeded towards her own room. In passing the hat- 
rack she found an old book lying there, evidently one of 
Emily’s school-books. 
As she opened it her eye fell on the quotation : 


“O Cromwell! Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king—” 


She felt a consolation she could hardly account for in think- 
ing over this passage. In a few hours all traces of wounded 
pride and obstinacy had vanished from her heart, and in their 
stead had risen a firm resolution that her future life should be 
devoted to the service of God. 

The marriage of Theodore Travis and Mary Gibbons was 
arranged to take place just before Lent. Had the affair been 
one of international importance there could hardly have been 
more diplomacy exercised than was expended on its manage- 
ment. In the first place, the bride’s mother wished for a 
fashionable wedding at the cathedral in San Francisco. But 
Mrs. Travis made up her mind that no such notable event was 
to take place. Her dress-maker would give her no further 
credit, and she knew that she and her daughter would not make 
a very distinguée appearance before the fashionable throng 


who would be invited on such an occasion. So she went to 


Mrs. Gibbons, and movingly represented to her the extreme 
timidity of Theodore’s disposition, and the pain it would give 
him to appear as a prominent figure on such a public occasion. 
She spoke in poetic and decidedly exaggerated terms of his 
affection for the dear little church at Santa Clara, the fervent 
prayers he had poured forth between those loved walls, his 
deep reverence for the kind fathers, and so on. Mrs. Gibbons 
was much moved, and agreed that the marriage should take 
place in the bride’s parish church, the archbishop officiating. 
Whether or not Mrs. Travis knew of the love-affair between 
her son and Blanche Seymour, she certainly acted as if she did 
not. She called at the house as frequently as ever, spoke of 
Theodore if occasion required, but made no special point of 
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either seeking or shunning the mention of his name. However, 
the time came when she had to come forward. 

“Emily,” said Mrs. Travis one afternoon, “your sister pro- 
mised some time ago to go with me to Oakland to call on 
Mrs. Desmond, I should like to go some day this week if it 
would suit her, as I wish to finish my calls before beginning to 
prepare for Theodore’s wedding.” 

Emily had no time to answer before Blanche herself came 
into the room, thinking that nobody was there. 

“Yes, Mrs. Travis,” she said when the lady had repeated 
her request; “I will go with you Thursday afternoon on the 
two o'clock boat.” : 

After Mrs. Travis left the two sisters remained alone 
together, neither speaking of the subject uppermost in her 
thoughts. Blanche had never confided one word of her sorrow 
to any one, and the younger sister, though knowing full well the 
extent of her trouble, thought it better to offer such silent 
sympathy as she could than to intrude upon her confidence. 
And so they remained silent, Blanche devoutly praying for 
strength to bear Thursday’s ordeal, and Emily hoping against 
hope that something would occur to save her that painful 
trial. 

On Thursday afternoon Blanche started upon her journey, 
intending to meet Mrs. Travis at the ferry. She had just 
stepped out upon the porch when she was met by the latter’s 
Chinese servant, bearing’ a letter addressed in Theodore’s well- 
known writing. Blanche’s hand trembled, but she called her 
newly-made resolutions to her aid and courageously opened 
the envelope. It was a short but polite note to the effect that 
Mrs. Travis was suffering from a very bad headache, and would 
be unable to accompany Miss Seymour on her projected visit. 
She would not think of Miss Seymour’s postponing the call 
any longer on her account. Would Miss Seymour kindly ex- 
press her regrets to Mrs. Desmond? 

In a few minutes she found herself sailing out on the bay 
of San Francisco. As the ferry-boat approached the eastern 
shore of the bay there was a sudden rumble, a noise like 
thunder, and the timbers of the vessel were scattered far and 
wide over the water. It was the same old story, too common, 
alas! in the history of American transportation. A spirit of 
emulation between the captains of rival steamboats, a little 
vainglory on the part of engineers, and human life ruthlessly 
sacrificed on the altar of vanity. 
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Blanche was picked up, unconscious, by a passing tug-boat. 
The envelope which she had thrust into her pocket informed 
her rescuers of the location of her home, and for many a long 
day she lay hovering between life and death. But her strong 
constitution rallied back to life, but not to perfect health; and, 
after many months, Blanche came forth from the sick-room, 
her sight and hearing almost fatally impaired, and her ner- 
vous system shattered beyond hope of recovery, but yet with 
sufficient strength to live on for many years. 

Almost from her first return to consciousness she realized 
that her days of active usefulness were over. Her physician 











‘*THE ANGELUS WARNED HER TO RETURN.” 


spoke kindly and encouragingly, Father Martin whispered 
hopefully of the good work which she could do for God on 
her recovery, her father and Emily made many loving plans 
for her future, but Blanche knew too well that her life was to 
be one of passive suffering. 


Among the most memorable events in the religious: history 
of California the golden jubilee of Sister M. Cornelia Neujean 
holds a prominent place. This venerable lady, the foundress 
and first superior of the Sisters of Notre Dame in California, 
has since passed away to a better land, but her memory is still 
green in the hearts of many of the daughters of the Golden 
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West. On the fiftieth anniversary of her religious profession 
the doors of the College of Notre Dame at San José were 
thrown open, and, under the auspices of the former: pupils, a 
reunion was held which will never be forgotten by those who 
were present. 

Blanche and Emily, being old pupils, received a cordial invi- 
tation. 


Two more years passed, and Blanche, supported by a com- 
passionate friend, stood by the open grave of her sister. A 
few days’ illness had sufficed to extinguish that bright young 
life, leaving poor Blanche alone in the world. Whether Sister 
Philomena’s prediction would ever have been fulfilled will never 
be known. George Golden had wooed Emily with all the pas- 
sionate devotion of a young and innocent heart, but she had 
constantly refused to listen to his pleadings. It may have been 
her generous devotion to her sister that led her to sacrifice 
those hopes and yearnings which make life so bright to the 
young, untried spirit. It may have been that she had given 
her love to another, more tender Spouse, and, though she 
might not dwell with him in the wilderness, she would allow no 
created being to share his throne in her heart. This was 
Emily’s secret, and she’ bore it with her to the grave; silent as 
the white roses that lay on the lid of her coffin, silent as the 
bosom of the great God to whom alone her thoughts were 
known. 

The rest of poor Blanche’s history is soon told. After 
Emily’s death she arranged her business affairs, and made her 
home with the Sisters of Charity. The sisters soon regarded 
her almost as one of themselves, she was: so patient, so kind, 
and, in spite of her crippled faculties, wonderfully helpful. To 
young girls hesitating between the call of God and the voice 
of the world Blanche was especially a friend. To these she 
would sometimes tell her own sad history. Then she would 
depict the poor Foolish Virgins standing by the closed door of 
the nuptial chamber, and she would solemnly warn her hearers 
never to trifle with the grace of Almighty God. To her many 
a hesitating novice owed her perseverance in the life from 
which she herself had been so justly excluded; and many a 
fervent nun would remember with deep gratitude the pale, sad 
woman who had taught her the important lesson: 


“Earth will forsake; oh! happy to have given 
Th’ unbroken heart's first fragrance unto Heaven.” 
VOL, LXII.—3I 
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OLD-TIME TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


BY REV. PATRICK F. McSWEENY, D.D. 


® HOSE who have had experience among the poor 

of New York must acknowledge that it is very 

difficult to induce men who frequent saloons 

to abandon them and embrace Total Absti- 

nence, and they are apt to give it up in dis- 

gust and regard the class to which I refer as a sort of “massa 
damnata,” which is beyond the possibility of conversion. You can 
see those leisurely “gents” standing at the corners at the doors 
of the saloons, as you ride up the avenues. Their name is Legion. 

Why have they such an attachment for Mr. Saloon-keeper 
that the married ones of them are willing to give up their 
wives and children and cleave to him? Is it from mere love 
of drink? Itis not. It is mainly because of the saloon-keeper’s 
good-fellowship. He is generally a jolly, good-natured man 
who by his cheerful and genial ways makes them always feel 
welcome.. There they can escape from the crowded tenement 
where they are forced to listen to the squalling babies, not 
only of their own household but of their neighbors’ as well. 
They meet others like themselves and while away the long 
winter evenings in a very pleasant manner. Are these fre- 
quenters of the saloon really bad, as many who do not know 
them are apt to think? Some are, no doubt; but the great 
majority of them are good men, with one unfortunate vice of 
being addicted to intoxicating drink. As Archbishop Ryan re- 
marked in his sermon on the occasion of the Total-Abstinence 
Convention in New York—and it is, I believe, the experience of 
all confessors—when those of whom we are speaking get married 
and abandon drink, they lead very innocent lives indeed; they 
are often found to have scarcely proper matter for absolution. 

When they join a Total-Abstinence Society and keep their 
pledge they are found to be very excellent members of society, 
their social class and intellectual culture being,. of course, con- 
sidered. 

They may still have certain low tastes, and they may, as is 
often alleged, give some annoyance to their pastors and neigh- 
bors by their loud and intemperate denunciations of moderate 
drinkers, or by their censorious language about their treasurer, 
etc., etc.; but, after all, they are on the road of improvement, 
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and the proper way is to remember what some of them were, 
not what they ought to be. Their wives and children and 
they themselves are no longer half-naked or starving; they all 
go to Mass, and to confession at certain times. They cease to 
make a public show of themselves, their race, and their religion 
in the streets, the newspapers, the police-courts, and the jails. 
If they are not as generous as they might be, they are not 
begging nor are they seeking to thrust their families on protec- 
tories and asylums; but, as God intended, keep them in their 
own more or less comfortable homes, where the parent gently 
but surely is held.to his duty by love: of wife and little ones, 
and the children are reared in affectionate attachment and obe- 
dience. And so even the pastor is the gainer. 

Of course it would be more pleasant for him if they were 
to keep the pledge without such noisy demonstrations, and he 
would be glad to find them willing to belong to the League. of 
the Sacred Heart, to the, Holy Name Society, or to the Soci- 
ety of St. Vincent de Paul; but what if they are not ready as 
yet to crave such perfection? Why then he ought to be glad 
that they are willing to keep the pledge and say one “ Hail 
Mary” per day, even if they insist upon blowing their horns 
and beating their drums about it. Till we are ready for bet- 
ter things, it is well to be temperate: even if some vanity takes 
the place of drunkenness. 

I once heard of a man whose family on account of his 
intemperance were in abject misery for years, so that neither 
wife nor children were to be seen in church at any time. One 
day he saw the evil of his ways and took the pledge. As he 
was a good worker when sober, he soon obtained a place and 
things began at once to improve in his home. Soon the chil- 
dren made their appearance in church and Sunday-school clean 
and well dressed. About a year afterwards the man and his 
happy wife were seen on their way up the aisle of the church, 
and, although it was a hot July day, she wore a seal-skin sacque 
and he a pair of kid gloves. It seems that through all her 
troubles this good woman had kept up her ambition to appear in 
church in a seal-skin sacque, and so great was the satisfaction 
which this gave her, that she was entirely oblivious of the heat, 
and so was he with his gloves. They were both away down no 
doubt in perfection, being full of vanity; but it was better than 
the stuff with which they were formerly accustomed to be filled. 

Their God-given intellect, when permitted to do its work, 
and the ever-ready criticism of their neighbors, might indeed be 
trusted te open their eyes still further in course of time; and 
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it would not have been wise policy for their pastor to discour- 
age their efforts to be decent, by pointing out to them how 
much more they would have to do before meriting the full 
approval of the church. They were not as yet competent to 
understand this, being but children, and so he treated them as - 
children who are proud of their clean bibs. 

I once met an African missionary, who told me that in 
dealing with the blacks he followed the plan of converting 
them to one thing at a time, being well satisfied if he could 
succeed in inducing them to observe even the fifth and sixth 
commandments at first; amd he said that when they had 
reached the point of being willing to keep the peace and do 
an honest day’s work, he and his companions felt that things 
were going on nicely. . 

The number of men who are willing, or, we might indeed 
say, able to be Vincentians or Sodalists, will always be a hand- 
ful in comparison with these multitudes. If this class of peo- 
ple is to be weaned from drink, they must be permitted to 
retain their vulgar tastes, and to enjoy themselves in their own 
way, as long as what they do is not against the decalogue, and 
even their venialities must be winked at, for a time at least. It 
seems useless, apart from miraculous intervention, to invite one 
of them to abandon the saloon with all its fun, and to find 
his delight in the recitation of the Rosary. Men, especially, do 
not like long prayers, and we must be satisfied if they say 
short ones and do or rather do not do something, which in the 
case of these men calls for much self-denial. Neither will it be 
prudent to lay much stress upon the motives of such converted 
sinners, and we should be very glad if they are disposed to 
stop drink even for the selfish consideration that their health 
and temporal happiness are destroyed by it. Hence, to return 
to the question, the Total-Abstinence meeting should vie with 
the saloon in cheerful hilarity. Let them, if they choose, sing 
merry, innocent songs, make such speeches as suit their taste 
and calibre, indulge in all the boasting which may supply the 
place of the stimulant which they have given up, etc., etc. 

Cardinal Manning was fit company for the royal family of 
England, yet he did not disdain to be present at the Total- 
Abstinence meetings of the London laborers; and, as we were 
told by one who saw him, he adapted himself to their tastes 
and ways, so that one would have thought that he was himself 
one of the humble sons of toil. He sat through their vulgar 
songs and listened to their speeches, seeming all the time to be 
greatly interested and amused. Indeed, probably he was really 
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entertained. A pastor, who was a learned man too, once as- 
sured me that he found more pleasure in listening to those 
frank children of nature than im assisting at the learned dis- 
putations of his fellow-priests, and that even their untutored 
vocal music was not without its attractions. But, whether 
pleasant or otherwise, the point is that, if we want to lift these 
people, we must come down to their level. 

I was told of a Total-Abstinence Society, in times gone by, 
which was very successful—there were some three hundred and 
fifty men in it. Their meetings were opened with one “Our 
Father” and one “ Hail Mary,” and closed with a short prayer 
of thanksgiving by the pastor. The rest of the time was spent in 
arguing about points of their “ By-Laws,” some hot suggestions 
and hotter protests about the disposal of the money in their 
treasury, etc., etc. Politics were kept out, or they might have 
called one another out to settle things by physical force. Some- 
times it was necessary for the priest to call a halt; but they 
were always willing to listen to Azs voice. Some “tenderfoots” 
might have been scandalized, but he was not. He was all the 
time thinking: ‘ How much better this is than the saloon?” 
The meetings were always crowded, and both interesting and 
amusing—perhaps not always to the pastor, but to those whose 
good he had at heart, which is the thing to be considered. 
The hall was, in fact, a sort of Total-Abstinence saloon ; just 
what was wanted, as it seemed. One of the members, a man 
of much natural ability and, as the following illustration will 
show, not without real humility in spite of his apparent vanity, 
went under the name of “the Temperance War Horse,” he 
neighed so loudly and worked so hard to draw their customers 
from the saloon-keepers. He might be seen of evenings arguing 
with the loafers on the corners. 

At a meeting one night he was talking enthusiastically of 
the advantages of Total Abstinence when a jealous rival in 
the audience broke out with the following interruption : 

“Mr. X. is speaking very hard of drinkers, but I remember 
that he was himself the worst drunkard in this place.” 

The “ War Horse” was a little nettled at this cruel refer- 
ence to his former career, but after a short pause he conquered 
his feelings and replied : 

“Yes, gentlemen; and that is why I hate drink so much, now 
that God has been so good as to convert me. We are all in his 
hands, and I hope that he will help me to persevere. We can’t 
do anything without him. I hope my friend will pray for me.” 

This was a complete extinguisher, and brought much deserved 
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applause, and from no one so much as from the pastor. He 
then continued: “If the society wishes to hear an account of 
my life I will give it tothem. I was, indeed, a great drunkard, 
and made my home so wretched that my wife and children 
were in an awful state of misery and unhappiness. Things 
finally went so far that my poor wife had to put me in the 
lock-up, although it was sorely against her grain. One day a 
friend of hers, Tom So-and-So,-was passing our door with an 
empty coal-cart; he backed it up, and they put me into it by 
main force. Two of them had to hold me down in the cart, 
and they rattled away, as quickly as they could, over the cob- 
ble-stones. The distance was over a mile to the jail, and, al- 
though it is now a long time ago, I think my bones are aching 
yet from that ride.” (Great laughter and then applause.) 
“Ladies-and gentlemen, I think I ought to know something 
about the evil of drinking, and, if I do, I ought to tell it to 
others.” The pastor here stood up and, going over to the 
“War Horse,” shook him warmly by the hand amid great cheer- 
ing; so that he came out of the ordeal more respected and 
influential than before. 

The meetings went on in this way, with a short prayer be- 
fore and after. Net results: These men generally kept the 
pledge, went to confession and Holy Communion four times a 
year, took care of their families, etc., giving much edification 
to both Catholics and Protestants. 

Some well-meaning ladies in another place tried to rival the 
saloon by establishing a sort of reading-room and restaurant, 
providing all the illustrated papers, dominoes, cards, etc.; but 
it was no go. There was too much propriety about it. The 
moral atmosphere was too cold, and the saloon-keepers laughed 
gleefully at their efforts. 

So it appears to me that the saloon must be combated not 
by prayer alone, nor by pious societies alone, but by trying to 
make things amusing for these men at the temperance meet- 
ings—keeping an eye always to religion; but it must be solid 
and not too much of it at a time. 

Let them boast and parade with all the bunting and all the 
toggery they choose, if only they will stop the drink. Every- 
thing else will come in due course. Their once-neglected wives 
and children, seemingly destined with themselves for misery in 
this world and damnation in the next, will be restored to comfort 
and the hope of salvation, and, instead of cursing their fathers’ 
memories, will “rise up and call them blessed” (Prov. xxi. 28). 
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A MUCH-NEEDED BOOK.* 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


25% N this country it has never been pleasant to be a 
bishop. And a careful reading of Dr. Thomas 

O’Gorman’s History of the Roman Catholic Church 

in the United States certainly confirms this im- 

pression. If bishops and priests take the lead in 

matters, the responsibility of which would seem better divided 
among laymen, and if laymen have come to wait almost too 
patiently for them to move in important things, it is because 
the brunt of the battle, the fury of the fight, has been borne 
by the pastors of the sheep in these new pastures ever since 
the fight began. 
The princes of the church in our country have resembled 
more the exiled duke of Shakspere’s “As You Like It” than 
the splendid ecclesiastics of the old world. But, although they 
were not spared “winter and rough weather,” they had other 
enemies than the robust forces of nature. These enemies were 
within and without. They were not always wicked or malicious 
enemies, but often men wise in their own conceit who identi- 
fied their personality with the religion they professed, and looked 
on all opposition to their whims and notions as an insult to the 
cross itself. And when these men based themselves on the rock 
of nationalism, the leaders of the flock had a hard time. John 
Carroll was not a bishop, he was not even vicar-apostolic, when 
Barbé de Marbois, the French ambassador, had begun an intrigue 
for making the American clergy subject. to a superior residing 
at Paris—and yet the guardianship of the flock was thrust upon 
him. Carroll, and even Benjamin Franklin, did not, at this 
time, seem to have had very clear ideas as to what was soon 
to be the policy of the Church and State in this country. Frank- 
lin probably thought that in so trifling a matter as the super- 
vision of an infant church, his country could afford to be grate- 
ful to France, and the Prince Pamphilio Doria, the papal nun- 
cio at Paris, saw no objection to the plan, doubtless imagining 


* A History of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. By Thomas O’Gorman, 
Professor'of Church History in the ‘Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. New 
York : The Christian Literature Co. 
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that the scattered Catholics of the new land would be safer un- 
der a French rule than if left to their own tendencies. “ Frank- 
lin,” Dr. O’Gorman says (page 261), “for a moment forgot his 
American spirit, fell in with the scheme, wrote to the prime 
minister of France, Count de Vergennes, in the sense of the 
nuncio’s note, and then referred the matter to the Continental 
Congress.” 

Here was an opportunity for the assertion on the part of 
the law-makers of that hatred of the Catholic Church which 
certain bigots, who know little of American traditions, fancy 
they cherished, and which Benedict Arnold, in a famous letter, 
reproached them for not having. Barbé de Marbois and his 
friends, who had represented all American priests as unworthy 
of high trust, were answered in this way: “That the subject 
being purely spiritual, it was without the powers and jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, who have no authority to permit or refuse 
it, these powers being reserved to the several States individ- 
ually.” 

It was this calmness of spirit which brought down the wrath 
of Benedict Arnold, whose words, written in 1780, find their 
echoes among the enemies of religious liberty even to-day. ‘“ And 
should the parent nation,” he said, in an appeal to the Conti- 
nental army, “cease her exertions to deliver you, what security 
remains to you for the enjoyment of the consolations of that 
religion for which your fathers braved the ocean, the heathen, 
and the wilderness? Do you know that the eye that guides this 
pen lately saw your mean and profligate Congress at Mass for the 
soul of a Roman Catholic in Purgatory, and participating in the 
rites of a church against whose anti-Christian corruptions your 
pious ancestors would have witnessed with their blood?” 

The priests of Maryland and Pennsylvania had sent the name 
of the Reverend Mr. Lewis to the pope, after their meeting in 
September, 1783, asking that he be made their superior, with 
power-to administer confirmation. . The American priests be- 
lieved that no power should stand between them and Rome. 
And when Franklin became aware of the danger of the scheme 
of M. de Marbois, and understood the position in which it would 
put his acquaintance, Carroll, he refused to help in it. Rome, 
in the meantime, came to the assistance of the American priests, 
and gave the church in the United States a status of its own; 
it ceased, in 1784, to be an appendage of the veeeepece 
tolic of London. 

None of us can read the story of John Carroll’s life, and 
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that of his cousin, Charles Carroll, without being impressed with 
the sincerity, liberality, and manliness of these two champions 
of freedom. And yet it comes like a shock to the reader of 
American history—that kind of reader who has accepted the 
current interpretation of the word “ Jesuitical’”—to discover that 
John Carroll, the friend of Washington, had been a Jesuit! At 
least, he ceased to be a Jesuit only. when the society was sup- 
pressed, in 1773, by Clement XIV. Dr. O’Gorman tells us that 
he studied for six years at St. Omer, that he was a novice for 
two years in the Jesuit house of Watten, ecclesiastical student 
again in the Jesuit college at Liége, priest at the age of 
twenty-eight, professor in Jesuit colleges at Li¢ge and Bruges 
for fourteen years.” 

John Carroll was very much of a Jesuit, and, because of 
this, we find him refusing the ease of Lord Arundel’s castle of 
Wardour; he saw that his own country would need him, and he 
went home. The future was not bright; war-cries were in the 
air, and the nation to come had begun to show signs of vitality. 
The luxury of study, the companionship of cultivated people, 
the leisure of Lord Arundel’s chaplaincy, could not hold him 
back. He must fulfil his destiny, and his destiny was to disarm 
bigotry, to give the tone to the best element in the church in 
America, and to show that the highest Catholicity and the 
truest loyalty are one. The traditions of such men as John 
Carroll and Bishop Cheverus ought to put heart into those who 
fear that the church of 1895 is less American than the church 
of 1776. And the traditions of these men, and the example 
of these men, are so vital and permeative, so much a part of 
the traditions of the framers of the Constitution, that they can 
hardly fail while Americans are true to God and their country. 
The appointment of John Carroll as vicar-apostolic “gave,” to 
quote Dr. O’Gorman, “the church in ‘the colonies’ indepen- 
dence from any other centre but Rome, at the very time we had 
gained political independence.” “And Franklin, “the eminent” 
individual who represents the Republic at the court of the 
Most Christian King,” had done his best to bring about this 
appointment. 

It may be said that Carroll and Cheverus, and the rest of 
the men of sympathy, principle, and tact who represented the 
church in the days of Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris, Franklin, 
and Washington, were exceptional, and that their effect on the 
religious prejudices of the time, due to their personal qualities, 
was transient. It is true that they knew how to avoid blunders 
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which might have made the church hated, and apparently have 
divorced its spirit from the spirit of American nationality ; but 
the regard for the Catholic Church which they created and 
fostered survived, among American gentlemen, the mistakes 
of lesser men who saw in this Republic only a wider field for 
tactics which had brought ruin on the church in Europe. 

Neither Jefferson nor Franklin nor Gouverneur Morris was 
an idealist ; the supernatural in the church did not attract them 
—indeed the severest words that Morris has to say against the 
church were drawn out by her regard for chastity—but they 
recognized the virtue of the men trained under her influence, 
and they were not slow to estimate the value of this conserva- 
tive yet plastic training. The Bostonians—the best of them— 
dropped their prejudices and welcomed Cheverus as the man; 
but they did not, after all, in their minds, separate the man 
from the prelate. A good man who is a priest so commingles 
his natural and supernatural qualities, his natural gifts and 
his supernatural graces, that both seem one. In the human 
mind, a bad man is not separated from his office; nor is a good 
man, without a process of logic too tedious for common appli- 
cation. And to the examples of Carroll, of Cheverus, and of 
many who have succeeded them, we owe the respect with which 
the sanest Americans—for there are degrees of sanity even in a 
Republic—regard the Catholic Church. To the fact that God 
gave us in the earlier, days such men as Carroll, England, 
Kenrick, and Hughes, the position of Catholics in this country 
is largely due—not to mere numbers or wealth. And the future 
position of Catholics will largely depend on the manner in 
which their traditions shall be preserved by priests and laymen. 
A time is coming when laymen must take their part in the 
leadership and the responsibility, and bear the heat and endure 
the blame for the sake of the most essential principles. But, 
hitherto, the history of the Catholic Church in America was the 
history of the hierarchy. 

Dr. O’Gorman is one of the first historians of the church in 
America to apply a scientific method to his work; and, which 
counts for almost as much, to put it into words of good English 
usage. His book is a compendium, and only the student who 
has been forced to search through the great mass of material 
from which he has drawn his facts and inferences can appreciate 
the difficulty of his work. When the example of the late John 
Gilmary Shea shall have found imitators, not perhaps forced 
to make his enormous sacrifices, books like this “ History”. may 
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not seem to deserve almost the attention due to classics. To 
be a classic a book’must be first, and this is one of the very 
first of a very good kind of book. We have had some admir- 
able text-books of history, and the best of them is Bishop 
Spalding’s; but so far we had no book for general use so satis- 
factory or so well written as Dr. O’Gorman’s. One cannot dip 
into it anywhere without finding something of interest. And 
the charm of the book, outside of its inductive treatment—in 
which facts form the principal part and conclusions are second- 
ary things—is that Dr. O’Gorman does not think it necessary to 
make phrases. The pious cant which makes certain “Catholic” 
books things of horror to people of taste, is not to be found 
here. Another charm is the clearness of the narrative. One 
can never mistake the author’s meaning. Among the dangerous 
elements which the early bishops had to contend against were 
the impertinence and insolence of certain pretentious laymen 
known as trustees. “ Trusteeism” is a term of tradition even 
among young Americans who find it hard to remember the 
history of the riots of ’44, so often recounted by those who 
lived through them, and who are passing away. Dr. O’Gorman 
shows all its odiousness by letting “trusteeism” speak for 
itself. 

In reviewing this book one forgets one’s work in the inter- 
est of the things told. In the hints of the friendly relations 
between Washington and Bishop Carroll, in the development of 
the attempt to “foreignize” the church in the Irish-Tory inter- 
est, in the story of Bishop England’s work, and the thrilling 
but brief recital of Bishop Hughes’s Heraklean strangling of the 
Know-nothing riots, it is easy enough to lose sight of matters 
quite as important, but more remote, or even more near. 
And this Bishop Hughes, although a hero to us, was not 
always a hero to his people. In his conflict with trusteeism he 
learned how sharp are the thorns that often line the mitre. 
His course of action on the school question in New York must 
have caused him to remember this, too. He was in a most 
delicate position. If the Protestant ministers, instead of sheer- 
ing at the sight of the “red flag of Popery” which blinded 
them to their interests, had stood by him, they would later 
have had less for regret. The old New York school system 
took into account the value of the denominational schools. 
“But,” as Dr. O’Gorman says, “a private corporation, the 
Public School Society, which had been growing up for some 
time past, was allowed to absorb gradually the school fund, 
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and the Catholic as well as the other denominational schools 
no longer received their share.” ‘Though the Baptists,” Dr. 
O’Gorman says, “had been the first to advocate religious in- 
struction in the schools as against the secularism of the Public 
School Society, yet as soon as Catholics advocated it, and 
asked a return to the New York system, the Protestant denomi- 
nations arrayed themselves solidly against them on this vital 
point.” Each of the eight Catholic parishes in the city of New 
York had, in 1840, a free school attached to it, and more than 
five thousand children attended the Catholic schools. The Com- 
mon Council rejected the petition of the Catholics for a portion 
of the school fund to which they contributed, although the state 
superintendent had called the attention of the Legislature to 
the injustice of the existing arrangement. That no arrange- 
ment was made cannot be laid to the charge of Bishop Hughes. 
His desire for the education of the lambs of his flock was fer- 
vent. He has been spoken of by opponents as a proud pre- 
late who would not move an inch, preferring to see ignorance 
among his people rather than cease to be obstinate. The late 
James A. McMaster, who knew him well, thought that he was will- 
ing to sacrifice almost too much to have his people equal in 
book-learning to their fellow-countrymen. Bishop Hughes had all 
the Irish passion for education, and all the American belief in 
its potentialities. Before quoting from the bishop’s speech for 
the petitioners before the Board of Aldermen, Dr. O’Gorman 
says that he cited historical instances to show the tolerant 
action of the church. In regard to the Bible the bishop said: 
“They have represented us as intending to bring tne Catholic 
Bible into the public schools. This is not true. They have 
represented us as enemies to the Protestant Scriptures. Now, if 
‘I had asked this honorable board to exclude the Protestant 
Scriptures from the schools, then there might have been some 
coloring for the current calumny. But I have not done so. I 
say, gentlemen of every denomination, keep the Scriptures you 
reverence, but do not force on me that which my conscience 
tells me is wrong.” He went as far as he could. “In regard 
to religious teaching in the parochial schools, he was willing to 
have it after regular school hours; he even offered to conform 
the system of secular teaching in the parochial schools to that 
of the Public School Society, and make the parochial schools 
subject to State supervision. The compromise was of no avail ; 
it was evident that the question was prejudged.” 

The Public School Society went out of existence. The pro 
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visions of the general act in relation to common schools were 
applied to New York City. “No substantial gain,” Dr. O’Gor- 
man writes, “had been acquired by the Catholics in this strug- 
gle. Their schools were as far from relief as ever; but instead 
of a society absolutely hostile to them and controlled by their 
religious enemies, the State itself, in the election of whose 
officers they had, at least, a voice, became the controller of the 
public schools. This, at least, was a change for the better.” 

Dr. O’Gorman, applying a careful method to an unorganized 
mass of facts, has succeeded in doing what might well seem 
impossible. He has grouped all the most essential episodes in 
the history of the church in America on a philosophical basis. 
He does not pretend to original research; but he has gone to 
the annalists, like John Gilmary Shea—sifted, edited, rearranged, 
and illuminated ; of the’beginnings of Catholicity with the Norse- 
men or with the Spaniards, of the matter of Father Hennepin’s 
veracity, of the assertion that Washington died in the Catholic 
Church, to queries of the present—he has clear and sufficient 
words to say. And, moreover, he is no special pleader; he does 
not force facts to go with any theory. Or, if he do, he con- 
ceals his art so well that it seems not to be art, but only 
simplicity and fidelity. 

In reading this history one cannot help hoping that Dr. 
O’Gorman, having done this difficult sketch so well, may take a 
broader canvas and make an elaborate study of the psychologi- 
cal causes that have helped make the church in the United 
States what she is. He has the science; he can analyze and 
synthetize. The point of view is the same; he knows the 
people, and he has a manner of statement which attracts. It 
must be confessed that the history of the church in our country 
has not been put forward so as to allure the very people who 
ought to know its traditions and feel enthusiastically the rever- 
ence due to Serra, to Carroll, to Hughes. Dr. O’Gorman points 
out—and, having pointed out, emphasizes—the union, from the 
beginning of our nation, of American liberty and the aims of the 
church in America. Surely, this is a great work to have done. 
And Dr. O’Gorman has done it directly, simply, and forcefully. 
As a volume for reference his book is invaluable. He very 
frankly prints the list of books, all of more or less worth, from 
which he draws his main facts. If the reader doubt, he has 
only to turn to the texts on which the author has based his 
statements. As a stimulus to the right sort of Americanism 
among our young people, there can be no better book; it shows 
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that the Catholic traditions of America are not of yesterday, 
that they are not the result of recent immigration, but that 
they are part of the higher life of the nation. To non-Catholics 
it presents the unbroken chain of our religious and national life 
for the first time in an entirely logical and clear manner, with- 
out over-statement or under-statement. There are men among 
us who persist, through ignorance, in regarding Catholics in the 
United States as a mere clique accidentally increased into a mob, 
moved by foreign ideas through later immigration. Dr. O’Gor- 
man meets this misapprehension at every point. We Catho- 
lics are adequately presented in this one of the twelve volumes 
of the American Church History Series. 

The introduction, in which he casts the weight of his author- 
ity in favor of Leif Ericsson, is full of the information the 
intelligent reader wants, and the pages on “ The Testimony of 
Statistics” form an admirable piece of analysis. This book 
deserves the respect of the student, and it will be the delight of 
the reader who “wants to know,” but who is puzzled by con- 
tending authorities and the number of volumes. 

One cannot help wishing that Dr. O’Gorman had made more 
use of Robert Walsh’s translation of the Life of Cardinal Cheve- 
rus, or dropped us a hint of how the church in the United States 
looked through the blue glasses of M. de Bacourt; but only 
an unreasonable critic will object to this wonderfully logical 
and interesting sketch of the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, because his particular prejudices 
or affections are not satisfied. Dr. O’Gorman’s book may be 
imitated, but cannot be better done. The best thing about 
it, after the spirit that permeates it, is the evidence of insight 
which made the author answer questions occurring constantly to 
those among us who have limited access to valuable books. 
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A MEMORABLE CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


BY ANNA H. H. KEANE, 


FEW years ago in a city which I shall not name, 

as every detail in this little story is true, a con- 

vention was held by the dignitaries of the Protest- 

ant Episcopal Church. Five of the clergymen 

were then present, whose minds had already been dis- 
turbed st doubts as to the validity of their orders, agreed 
among themselves to read,study,and make inquiry for the next 
two years into the claims and teachings of the Catholic Church. 
Four of these five are now Catholics; three of them priests; the 
fourth—the hero of my story—was a married man, consequently 
unable to take orders. He became a physician, and is to-day a most 
prominent and prosperous medical man, in one of our large cities. 

The story of the fifth clergyman is almost too sad to relate. 
It does not concern my tale, and yet I cannot refrain from 
telling the reader that it is another of those sad lives which 
recognize the truth—the teacher sent from God—but are too 
weak to follow the light given, to obey the Divine call, “If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, take up 
his cross and follow me.” 

But to proceed to my story. Dr. was the rector of a 
well-known and fashionable Episcopal church. He was beloved 
by his congregation ; recognized by all as a hard worker, a scholar 
broad-minded and charitable, ever open to appeals made upon his 
time or purse by the struggling or suffering members of his 
flock, and regarding his ministry as a veritable “cure of souls.” 

He married the daughter of a distinguished resident of the 
same city, and his wife proved in every respect a true help- 
mate, bringing to all his plans and good works a judicious co- 
operation, rare tact, and womanly sympathy. They were of 
one mind and one soul. Their home life was ideal. Anniver- 
saries, birthdays, were never forgotten or overlooked. Each 
year as it passed by left some memento in their home of the 
love they bore each other, and this constant interchange of 
tender thoughtfulness cemented their affection as time went on. 

But one year—the one that was bringing to them, all 
unsuspected, that “gift of God” beyond all gifts, the true 
faith—this year, as Christmas approached, it seemed really 
impossible to find any pleasing surprise for each other. 
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There were, unfortunately, no children in their home to glad- 
den their hearts, and for whom to make a joyous, merry Christmas, 
and that was the only shadow on their married life. They felt, 
however, that God knew best, and were rgsigned to his holy will. 

The weeks flew by, and the day before Christmas arrived 
without either having chosen a present, although -so much 
planning and thinking had been done. Early in the afternoon 
Mrs. announced her intention of going totown. The snow 
was falling, and her husband offered to do the errand; but she 
smiled very wisely, assured him he could not, received the usual 
good-by kiss, and hurried off undeterred by the threatening storm. 

The doctor suspected her mysterious expedition, and no 
sooner was she out of sight than he also left the house, deter- 
mined not to return until he had found something which would 
please the little wife. 

He had not gone far, however, when he unexpectedly en- 
countered an old friend, who eagerly stopped him, saying: 
“Well met, doctor! I was just on the way to your house, hop- 
ing to find you at home, to ask your advice and assistance ir. 
a pitiful case which has just come to my knowledge. I have 
just heard that a young Englishman, here in town, of good 
family and education, and who should be in a good position, is 
in dire want; he has been unfortunate in his business enter- 
prises, he is disappointed and discouraged, and is ill—indeed, 
I fear dying of consumption; he is homeless, friendless, is now 
in a third-rate boarding-house on H Street, on the top floor, 
with no one even to give him a kind word. Will you go to 
him and see what you can do for him?” The doctor’s sympa- 
thetic heart was at once touched, and all thoughts of Christmas 
presents and merry-making fled from his mind. Taking the 
address from his friend, he hastened to the young man’s lodg- 
ing. By this time the threatening weather had developed into 
a blinding snow-storm with a cutting wind, and the doctor 
shivered as he hurried along thinking of the suffering poor on 
such nights as these. “God help them!” he muttered. He 
soon reached the house designated ; the janitor told him where 
to find the young Englishman ; opening the room door, a truly 
desolate sight met his eye. A poor, ill-furnished chamber it 
was, with no fire, nor attempt at comfort. The young man 
bolstered up at the window sat gazing dreamily and wistfully 
out at the passers-by, wondering to what happy homes each 
was hurrying, and thinking sadly of his boyhood’s home in 
“Merry England”; and on this day of the loved ones there 
gathered, whom he would probably never see again. 
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Dr. bustled cheerfully in, interrupting his reverie by 
saying: ‘My good fellow, I have just heard of your sad and 
lonely condition, and you must let me help you. I am Dr. 

, of St. Regis’ Church, and I propose to move you at once 
out of this barren, cheerless place to my own rectory for a 
few days, or weeks, as may be necessary for your recovery.” 

The young man’s eyes filled with tears of gratitude and 
pleasure; but he shook his head sadly and slowly, saying: 
“Q doctor! I never shall be better—I feel quite sure of this; 
and I cannot receive so much kindness and assistance from a 
stranger, deeply grateful as I am for your offer.” 

The doctor, however, was deaf to all his objections, and call- 
ing the landlady, had Mr. S wrapped in all the warm cov- 
erings she could furnish, and a carriage having been hastily 
summoned, despite the furious storm which was still raging 
without, he carefully and safely removed the sick man to his 
own house, and comfortably established him in the guest cham- 
ber, treating him in every respect as a dear and honored friend. 

When Mrs. returned the doctor was all aglow with en- 
thusiasm and pleasure over the prospective surprise he had in 
store for her; so well did he know her kind and loving heart 
that he had no fears as to the reception of this unlooked-for 
and unexpected guest. He gaily called to her on her entrance, 
saying: “Laura, I have your Christmas gift already for you, 
and I cannot wait until to-morrow to show it to you. Nor 
can I bring it you, as I would like to do. Will you not come 
upstairs and see it at once?” 

Upon reaching the chamber-door he took her hand in his: 
“Dear wife, I have brought home to you a homeless, desolate 
lad; dying, I fear, with no one to care for, comfort, or assist 
him; and ‘thinking to-night of the dear Child Jesus, who was 
also without a shelter or a place to lay his head—in memory 
of him I have offered a home to this poor boy.” 

Mrs. pressed his hand, saying only “God will reward 
you,’ passed into the room, and leaning over the bedside of 
the young man, whispered tenderly “Welcome home.” 

For six long weeks Dr. and Mrs. nursed Mr. S 
with unceasing care, giving him every comfort and luxury that 
money could buy or affection suggest; but death came at last. 
Seeing the end approaching, and having by this time learned 
the personal history of Mr. S , and that he was a member 
of the Anglican Church, Dr. asked him if he would not 
like to take the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper before he 


died. Mr. S gladly assented, but said: “Let me ask you 
VOL, LXII.—32 
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one question, doctor, before I receive it. If I confess to you 
the sins of my life, are you sure you have the power to remit 
them? Can you really and truly give me absolution?” 

Dr. stopped and gazed earnestly into the young man’s 
eyes. He had preached this doctrine scores and scores of times 
to his people; he had read it as many times from the “ Book 
of Common Prayer,” but it was a widely different thing, so 
said his conscience, preaching to a congregation of living, active 
people, from looking into the eyes of a dying man, who in a 
few moments would be in the awful presence of his Maker. 
He could ot say it—he did not feel it. Withdrawing his eyes 
he sadly answered: “No, / am not sure!” Mr. S turned 
his face from his friend with a groan, and never spoke again. 

Dr. and Mrs , with streaming eyes, knelt and prayed as 
they had never prayed before—prayed for mercy on him who 
was going, for mercy and light on those who were left. 

Dr. arose from that death-bed resolving never to enter 
a Protestant pulpit again. 

He wrote at once to his bishop tendering his resignation, 
which was accepted with regret. Then came the harder wrench 
of parting from his people. The vestry asked that while he 
occupied the rectory as a home until he could find another he 
should not attend Mass. To this he replied that while he re- 
mained he would spend his Sundays in another city, that he 
might not conflict with their wishes nor act in opposition to 
the dictates of his conscience. He then wrote to the Catholic 
bishop of the diocese asking where he might seek instruction. 
His wife also having been mercifully accorded the light of faith 
they both placed themselves under the direction of a religious 
order until sufficiently prepared to be received into the church. 

The trials and struggles incidental to the seeking of a new 
profession and the establishment of a new home so impaired 
the doctor’s health that he was obliged to seek the benefit of 
a southern climate for a time. Upon the re-establishment of 
his health he returned to the North, and to the society of the 
dear wife from whom necessity had obliged him to separate. 
God crowned his noble efforts with success, and the prominent 
minister of a few years ago has become a famous physician of 
to-day. Two years after that memorable Christmas night a 
little daughter was born to them, and so clearly did they 
recognize in her a heaven-sent gift from Him who said, “ What- 
ever you do to the least of these, you do it unto me,” that 
they named their little one Dorothea—“a gift of God.” 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL PROJECT. 


BY PATRICK SARSFIELD CASSIDY. 


SINE of the few important questions before the 
): present Congress is that relating to the long- 


largest bodies of water on the earth’s surface, 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The report of 
the commission appointed to make investigations as to the prac- 
ticability of the project, the route and the cost, has been quite 
a surprise to the public in general. This is especially the case 
in that part of the report which hints rather than alleges that the 
possibility of the successful carrying out of the enterprise has 
not been absolutely determined. The idea of constructing a 
canal across Nicaragua is much older than the closing century, 
and, although it has been surveyed time and again by compe- 
tent engineers, this is the first time that the availability of the 
route for an interoceanic water-way has been questioned. No 
doubt it will be contended by the more ardent of the support- 
ers of the project that this doubt is raised only for purposes of 
delay. It will be pointed out that the commission appointed in 
1872 by President Grant thoroughly settled that question when 
it unanimously reported that “after a long, careful, and minute 
study of the several surveys of the various routes across the 
continent,” the Nicaragua route “ possesses, both for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a canal, greater advantages and 
fewer difficulties, from engineering, commercial, and economic 
points of view, than any of the other routes known to be prac- 
ticable by surveys sufficiently in detail to enable a judgment to 
be formed.” This commission consisted of General A. A. Hum- 
phreys, Chief of Engineers, United States Army; Captain C. C. 
Patterson, Superintendent of the Coast Survey; Admiral Daniel 
Ammen, United States Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion; Commander E. A. Lull; and the celebrated engineer, A. 
G. Menocal. The commission took four years to consider the 
matter. The commission that now raises the doubt about the 
practicability of the work spent only six weeks. 
But Congress will discuss all this. From a literary point of 
view the interest is in a brief history of the project, and, if 
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carried out, the benefits that would flow from it, not only to 
the United States but to the world at large. 

I have said that the idea of the canal is as old as the clos- 
ing century. It is, in fact, as old as the days of Columbus. It 
was advocated as far back as 1550 by Antonio Galvao, the Span- 
ish explorer. Baron Von Humboldt, who spent ten years in 
exploration and scientific research in the Spanish-American 
States of Central and South America at the beginning of the 
century, gives special prominence and preference to the Nica- 














DREDGES, NICARAGUA CANAL. 


ragua route for an interoceanic waterway. In vol. vi. of his 
Personal Narrative of Travels he mentions “five points that pre- 
sent the practicability of a communication from sea to sea, 
situated between the fifth and eighteenth degrees of south lati- 
tude.” He places the Isthmus of Nicaragua second in the list, 
then the Isthmus of Panama, of Darien, and the old canal of 
Raspadura. In discussing these routes he uses the Nicaragua 
one as the standard of his comparisons. This was about the 
beginning of this century, and soon after the Central American 
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provinces threw off the yoke of Spain, and became indepen- 
dent states confederated as the Republic of the Centre. One 
of the earliest acts of the government of the new republic was 
to empower and instruct Sefior Antonio José Cafiaz, envoy ex- 
traordinary to the United States, to call the attention of the 
United States government to the project of opening a canal 
for communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in 
the State of Nicaragua. On the 8th of February, 1825, Sefior 
Cafiaz addressed a communication to the Department of State, 
Washington, upon the subject. 

John Quincy Adams was President, and Henry Clay Secre- 
tary of State. In his reply Mr. Clay, after stating that the 
project was practicable, and would “form a great epoch in the 
commercial affairs of the world,” gave Sefior Cafiaz strong as- 
surance of deep interest in the proposed work, and promised 
an Official investigation with a view to obtaining exact knowledge. 
In pursuance of this promise a survey and estimate of cost were 
made under the auspices of De Witt Clinton, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, and Monroe Robinson, the fathers of the Erie Canal, 
with whom were associated Edward Forsythe, of Louisiana, C. 
J. Catlett, of the District of Columbia, and others. The esti- 
mated cost was very inadequate, and capital was not plenti- 
ful then in the United States. The project fell through; and 
negotiations were entered into with the King of the Nether- 
lands to open the canal. 

In 1835 Congress again took up the subject and ordered an 
inspection of the different routes, and an agent was appointed, 
who, however, failed to comply with his instructions. Three 
years later the celebrated Matthew Carey, of Philadelphia, and 
others memorialized Congress concerning the matter. A com- 
mittee was appointed, a report made, and, in 1839, John L. 
Stephens, then on a confidential mission to Central America, 
made an investigation and submitted a report. But nothing 
came of all this, either. 

In 1844, having lost hope in America building the canal, aid 
was solicited from the French government in prosecuting the 
undertaking, but no valuable co-operation was obtained. 

And now England appears upon the scene for the first time, 
and has kept her eye on the project ever since. In 1847 Nica- 
ragua solicited the intervention of the United States against 
the attempts of Great Britain to secure control of the inter- 
oceanic canal route. This resulted in the negotiation of the 
Hise-Selva treaty, which, although never ratified, appears to 
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have been an important factor in the negotiation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty in 1849, under which the United States understood 
that Great Britain relinquished the attempt so objectionable to 
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Nicaragua. On the ratification of that treaty Nicaragua granted 
a concession to Cornelius Vanderbilt and his associates for an 
interoceanic canal. A survey was again made in 1850-51, Col- 
onel O. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, making the first thorough 
instrumental examination of the whole route. But Mr. Vander- 
bilt did not build the canal. In 1858 a concession was granted 
to Félix Belly, of Paris, who had spent many years on the 
isthmus; but before he could obtain the necessary funds his 
concession lapsed. — . 

The Civil. War coming on, the United States took no interest 
in outside enterprises. In fact this war had a discouraging effect 
upon all large enterprises on this continent. In 1872 Presi- 
dent Grant appointed another commission, which reported in 
1876. The report was not printed until 1879. The subject oc- 
cupied some attention in the House of Representatives during 
the sessions of 1879-80 and 1881. General Grant, writing in one 
of the magazines in 1880, said: “I recommend to my country- 
men an American canal under American control.” 

In December, 1884, there was submitted to Congress a treaty 
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which had been negotiated with Nicaragua for the construction 
of the canal by the United States, and its joint ownership by 
the two governments. The treaty, however, failed of ratifica- 
tion by the Senate and was withdrawn for further consideration. 
On May 4, 1889, the Maritime Canal Company was incorporated 
by act of Congress. It succeeded to the concession granted by 
Nicaragua in 1887 to the Nicaragua Canal Company. That 
necessary adjunct, a construction company, was organized, and 
work was finally begun and went on systematically until the 
summer of 1893, when want of funds, after an expenditure of 
some $5,000,000, forced a suspension of operations. This is now 
the condition of the enterprise, and the question is, Will the 
United States help to complete it, by guaranteeing the bonds 
of the company, or complete it itself? 

San Juan del Norte, or Greytown, on the Atlantic, and Brito, 
on the Pacific, are the termini of the canal. Its length from 
port to port will be 169% miles, of which only 2634 miles will 
be of excavated channel and the other 14234 of lakes, rivers, 
and basins. The summit line is necessarily that of Lake Nica- 
ragua, which will form the greater part of the navigation. This 
level is 110 feet above the sea. This summit line begins 1234 
miles from the Atlantic and extends to within 3% miles of the 
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Pacific, making the summit reach 15334 miles. Three locks at 
each end, from the lake to the respective oceans, will lift and 
lower the passing vessels. The illustration (p. 500) will show 
the route of the canal at a glance. The Hand-book of Nicaragua, 
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published by the Bureau of American Republics, thus describes 
the country along the eastern end of the canal: 

“The country through which the course of the canal is laid 
for the first ten miles from the coast is a flat, alluvial forma- 
tion, the accumulation of centuries, with occasional lagoons and 
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swamps covered with zacate and silico palms, or the primeval 
forests and a dense, tangled, almost impenetrable mass of 
underbrush and vines. From thence its course is through 
wooded and fertile valleys between low hills to the divide cut, 
and thence to.a connection at Ochoa with the San Juan River; 
above Ochoa it receives the waters of the San Carlos. From 
the mouth of the San Carlos, the course of the San Juan— 
then and thereafter the route of the canal—is through what 
may be termed the highlands of the river, the abutting flanks 
of the Cordillera. Sixteen miles above the San Carlos occur 
the Machuca Rapids; five and six miles farther on, Balas; six 
miles beyond are Castillo Rapids, the most important of all; 
and nine miles farther the Toro Rapids, beyond which, to the 
lake, the course of the river is through a broad valley of low- 
lands, bounded by remote hills. Above the San Carlos and at 
Machuca the forests which clothe the banks of the river are 
tropical in luxuriance. The lofty trees are draped with vines 
which creep and twine among their branches and droop to the 
water’s edge in massive walls of verdure. 

‘“Above Machuca there are occasional clearings—where the 
lands are cultivated or grazed—through ‘which the distant hills 
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appear. At other places the hills themselves rise with steep 
and almost precipitous slopes directly from the river. Squier 
likens this part of the river to the highlands of the Hudson. 
At Castillo is an old Spanish fort, garrisoned by the Nicara- 
guan government. It was considered impregnable by its build- 
ers, but was captured by a British force in 1780. Post Captain 
(afterwards Admiral) Nelson was in command of the naval 
corps of the expedition.” 

The capacity of the canal will be 20,440,000 tons, which can 
be doubled by duplicating the locks. It is stated that naviga- 
tion can open with an assured business of 8,730,000 tons, pro- 
ducing a revenue of $16,250,000 per annum. The cost of main- 
tenance is estimated at $1,500,000 yearly. A net profit of 14 

per cent. on $110,000,000, the estimated cost, is claimed. 
The Suez Canal in 1890, carrying about 9,000,000 tons, 
produced a revenue of 19 per cent., making its capital 
stock worth 500 per cent., and it is claimed the Nicara- 

gua Canal could do as well, and even better. 
But the importance of the canal to the United States 
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in all respects is such as almost to preclude all question of cost in 
construction. First let the political importance be considered. 
The maintenance of the Monroe doctrine by the United States 
and its acknowledgment by the powers of Europe, is the most 
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important question of international relations and polity of the 
day. The principal nations of Europe are all seized with a 
fever for hniniee: With the canal built by English capital, as 
it inevitably will be if the United States 
does not do the work, England would 
have an excuse for hovering around 
“ protecting” the property of her sub- 
jects. Her characteristic aggressiveness 
and seizures of territory, as in Venezuela, 
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NICARAGUAN RANCH-HOUSE.—COCOA-PALM AND BREAD-FRUIT TREES. 


would soon make her mistress of Central America, whose weak 
republics would either disappear or become her puppets, while 
South America would become parcelled out by the other colon- 
izing nations of Europe, such as France, Germany, and Italy, 
just as they have parcelled out Africa among them. 

For the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine the unqualified 
and absolute control of the Nicaragua Canal by the United States 
ts a first necessity, tf the United States are to save themselves 
Jrom constant broils, and even wars, and the maintenance of a 
large fleet and standing army. 
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Commercially speaking, the importance is inestimable. It 
would strike off 10,732 miles of sea-voyage between San Fran- 
cisco and New York, bringing the time down to twenty days, 
while New Orleans would be only fourteen days’ easy steaming 
from the Golden Gate. It, and it alone, would be the indus- 
trial salvation of California; which, if a transcontinental water- 
way cannot be obtained, can never hope to compete with Ar- 
gentina. The soil and climate of both are about the same, and 
their products are largely the same. Argentina has already 
robbed California of her wheat trade with Europe, and also of 
her hide and tallow trade. Now she is entering the fruit-grow- 
ing field, and is certain to make short work of California in that 
respect ; because, first, she is, by the ocean route, 10,000 miles 
nearer Europe than is California, and, secondly, Argentina fruit 
has to pass through the tropics only once, while that of Cali- 
fornia has to pass twice, and between times to pass through the 
cold of Cape Horn. These extremes are, of course, injurious to 
fruit. To show the extraordinary growth of the Argentina 

trade with Europe, it may be 
stated that while ten years ago 
she shipped only 1,000 long tons 
of wheat to Europe, last year 
she shipped more than 1,000,000 
tons; and this was all Califor- 
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NICARAGUAN WATER-CART. 


nia’s loss. In the California State Horticultural Convention, 
held recently in Sacramento, it was stated that “unless we get 
a market for our fruit through the Nicaragua Canal, the fruit 
industry will soon be like our wheat industry—nowhere.” 
Through the Nicaragua Canal the time to Liverpool from 
San Francisco would be only twenty-eight days, and to other 
parts of Europe correspondingly. By means of refrigerator 
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steamers the glorious fruit of California could be served up, 
fresh and in all the beauty and lusciousness of its natural state, 
on the breakfast-tables of Northern Europe, whose markets are 
now bare of such luxuries. 

Since 1856, the time of Walker’s filibustering expedition, Nica- 
ragua has enjoyed peace and good government. Life and prop- 
erty are secure. The climate, except in the lowlands of the 
coast and the forests on the plains, is temperate and agreeable. 
The thermometer seldom rises above 85° or falls below 70°. 
Fever is experienced only at two points on the Atlantic. coast, 
and then it is only climatic fever. The canal company’s sur- 
veying party of forty-five engineers, and one hundred negroes 
from Jamaica, spent months working through dense forests and 
jungle, and sleeping in tents, and did not lose a man or have 
a case of serious illness. 

The country is rich in all kinds of tropical fruit. Its chief 
export productions are cattle, coffee, bananas, dye-woods, indi- 
go, rice, cacao, india-rubber, etc. 

The religion of the country is declared by the constitution 
to be “the Roman Catholic Apostolic; the government protects 
its practice.” But freedom of religious worship is given to all. 
Eight per cent. of thé national revenue is expended on educa- 
tion, and there are also municipal and private schools. Nica- 
ragua has a great free public library, and universities, fully 
equipped for the teaching of jurisprudence and medicine, are 
located at Leon and Granada. The right of habeas corpus is 
fully guaranteed, and the humblest peon’s cottage is his castle. 
The laws are well administered, and serious crimes are rare. 
Old people and children seem especially well taken care of, 
and tramps and beggars are unknown. 

The country is peaceful, prosperous, and progressive. The 
laws are very liberal in the matter of granting land to immi- 
grants, who can procure a division each on arrival, and full title 
to the same on becoming citizens at the end of five years. 
The country is rich in minerals, and has a special code of laws 
regulating the mining industry. 

With the canal open, Nicaragua has a marvellous future be- 
fore her. The whole world, in fact, would benefit by it to an 
extent beyond computation by any mathematician living. 

Will the boastful nineteenth century be allowed to close 
without this—now necessary—work being done? 

















A SONG OF THE SOUL. 


BY MARY T. WAGGAMAN. 


‘* The Lord looseth them that are fettered."—Psalm cxlv. 


O Gop! 

. To be free—to be free! 
From the curse of the clod, 
And the duress of Time, 
From the thraldom of dust, 
And the clamor of crime— 

To be rid for ever of phantasy! 

To fulfil my Christ-conceived destiny ! 
To be free—to be free! 
Come, swift, bright Death ; 
Come, shiver my bars; 

Haste, wreathe me with stars! 
I thirst for the thrust 
Of thy sword-like breath— 

Thy breath which shatters all mystery ; 

Come, lead me into Eternity,— 
Where act and aim, 

The Small, the Vast, 
The Far, the Near, 
Are One and the Same! 
Where Hope and Fear 
Are lost in celestial symmetry. 
Lo! at last 
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I shall feast on the measureless Whole! 
No more shall I know Art’s agony— 
The sting and the dole 
Of a sin-bruised Power! 
I shall feel all Beauty and clasp all Truth,— 
No more shall I cower 
At the feet of the tyrant Utility. 
No more will the Fury Fame 
Goad my youth 
With dreams of a mock supremacy ! 
Released from the worship of Name, 
Aloof from the quest called Life, 
Apart from the termless strife 
Of Loss and Gain, 
Of Passion and Pain, 
I shall stand at the heart of Reality. 
O God! 
To be free—to be free! 
Behold! long have I trod 
The great dimness; I pine 
For the noontide—I crave 
The fruition, divine 
And entire, of Love’s half-uttered prophecy. 
Oh! soon let me lave 
In the light and the lull of Infinity! 
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“ A NUN AND A—LITTERATEUR ?” 


‘““A’ NUN AND A—LITTERATEUR ?” 


BY A. A. McGINLEY. 


e NTO the land of Acady, the land of the poet’s 
dream, a New England maid had wandered in 
the hot midsummer days. We shall call her 
Mathilde. 

ae She had been exercising to her heart’s content 
that most enviable of the privileges of the American girl, travel- . 
ling alone ; and was armed only with her native New England 
shrewdness and with just enough of that New England diffi- 
dence or reserve with which the maids from modern Athens 
are specially afflicted, so ’tis said. 

We have caught up with her on her travels just as she has 
decided to stop over for a few days’ rest at one of those rare 
little French towns that seem to have been boxed up and 
carried here from the mother-land as carefully and completely 
as you would transfer a choice potted plant from one soil to 
another, bruising not a leaf, breaking not a flower. 

Convents are the most hospitable of inns in this part of the 
country, and it was to one of these that Mathilde now bent 
her footsteps. The gracious sister-portress smiled and bowed 
affirmatively to everything said to her in English, as if her 
French courtesy had banished negatives entirely from her 
vocabulary for fear the least suspicion of an unwelcome would 
go with them. 

But when Mathilde had time to look around and began to 
realize the infinite difference between herself, a careless summer 
tourist, and the unworldly spirits within the same cloistered 
walls, an indefinable awe began to creep over her, and made 
her tiptoe through the narrow corridor to the small, almost 
cell-like room allotted her with a wicked little wish in her heart 
that the place had had a summer hotel provided for travellers, 
besides this awesome nunnery. 

However, among the other guests who had here sought 
“housel and fare,” an old lady, a veritable fairy godmother in 
appearance, had for some reason taken up a permanent abode 
with these holy cloistered nuns. Mathilde did not seek to 
know the name of this small, quaint old lady with her English 
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accent and her sprightly American ways, but mentally christened 
her “ Mademoiselle,” to distinguish her from the others; and it 
was not long before she discovered that this fairy godmother 
seemed to have all the qualities usually attributed to the latter 
in the way of good nature and kindliness. 

So in a short time they were as great friends as if mademoi- 
selle had really presided on Mathilde’s natal day in the capacity 
above named. 

The days glided by, and lengthened out nearly to a week. 
Though Mathilde was bound for a city further on towards the 
west, she still lingered here, loath to break the spell that had 
been woven around her in this little place of old-world asso- 
ciations and new-world beauties. 

She began to love the gray-stone cloister with its dream- 
like chapel, where one could truly “feel alone in prayer what 
heaven seems.” How unearthly the very air, and the very light 
of the place as it drifted in through the crimson-framed 
windows and turned ruby-red itself before it laid its long, 
slanting beams, like gleaming swords of seraphim, across the 
sanctuary floor! And the ruddy flames that leaped and pulsed 
in seven great golden lamps around the white tabernacle, how 
like to angel censers fanned by their unseen wings; or human 
hearts imprisoned there, caught by the love of the greater 
Heart that shared their bondage with them! 

Only the voice of the nuns, as silently they glided into their 
invisible choir-stalls and broke suddenly into the wail-like chant 
of the “ Divine Office,” would rouse Mathilde at such moments; 
and then she would glide out as silently as they had entered 
and wander for awhile through the tree-arched lanes, or by the 
shore of the silvery Yamaska. The fairy godmother must sure- 
ly have been weaving charms around Mathilde. 

One evening these two had lingered at the foot of the stair- 
case to conclude a conversation begun during supper. Mathilde 
was leaning against the balustrade, and mademoiselle on_ her 
crutches—for she was an invalid—forgetful of comfort and all 
in the interest of their subject. At last mademoiselle grew 
weary, being no longer young and strong as her companion, 
and exclaimed in her childish way: “How foolish of us to 
stand here chatting like two magpies! Come into my room; it 
is right here, you see. I have to live down on the first floor 
near the dining-room because I can’t climb the stairs very easily 
with my crutches. There, I'll just stretch out here on the sofa, 
for I feel more weary than usual this evening. You sit over 
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there—no, take the low chair, it is more comfortable, and talk 
to me.” 

Mathilde had taken her seat abstractedly, and was gazing 
out through the low, vine-covered window that opened with 
swinging panes onto the lawn. There had been a storm, one 
of those welcome thunder-showers at the close of a sultry day, 
and the vine-leaves dropped great diamonds with all the pro- 
‘digality of an eastern princess upon the green-carpeted earth. 

“ And here you live, and paint, and write ?”—not looking at 
the reclining figure on the couch, but still gazing thinkingly 
beyond into the golden west. ‘“ What an existence!” she sighed, 
half wistfully. 

“Oh! I don’t do much writing,” replied mademoiselle prac- 
tically ; ‘only a short story or poem now and then, which I send 
down to your part of the country for publication; as a little 
etribute,” she added unaffectedly, “for the faith which came to 
me through Catholic reading.” 

“So you are a convert?” remarked Mathilde. 

“Yes, I received the precious gift of faith, not here but 
home in merry England.” 

Mathilde was not curious, as has been hinted, but found her- 
self almost longing to know the life-story of this sweet old 
lady; and to learn how she had kept that childlike face under 
the snowy hair of many winters. 

Their talk had turned from reading to oratory. “ And I,” 
mademoiselle was saying, “have among my dearest mementoes 
a precious relic of one of the most famous orators of my 
young days. It is a letter written by Lacordaire.” 

“Qh!” exclaimed Mathilde rapturously, “let me see it, do.” 
Then remembering the crutches, “ No, no, don’t mind now. You 
will show it to me some other time before I go. 

“T have heard my mother tell how the gay butterflies of a 
London season would turn devotees for awhile to cross the 
Channel and hear the eloquent preacher of Notre Dame. In 
fact, as we would say in these days, it was quite ¢he thing to 
put this down on the list of the season’s events. 

“Tsn’t it a wonderful gift,” she mused on, talking more to 
herself or to the golden-edged thunder-clouds that swept across 
the evening sky, “to be able to sway thousands of hearts like 
that with a few spoken words? I suppose it is one of the 
punishments that Mother Eve won for her daughters, never to 
know the intoxication that fires the orator’s brain and makes his 
‘heart to flow outwards in liquid speech upon the multitude.” 
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“Well, well,” chirped mademoiselle, “we can do lots of 
other things if we may not do that.” 

“In the world, yes,” agreed Mathilde; “especially in our 
day woman may find a scope for every talent or inclination she 
possesses. But suppose,” her voice had grown so earnest that 
mademoiselle turned her head on the sofa pillow to get a look 
at the averted face—“‘ suppose we want to be out of the world. 
Do you think that every Catholic woman of to-day who is given 
a religious vocation can find her place and her work in the 
orders now existing ?” 

“Certainly I do. There are the Sisters of Charity—” 

“For those who can do their work,” interrupted Mathilde 
impatiently. “I know what you are going to say. You are 
going to give the whole list of sisterhoods and the work they 
do in the world to-day. It is a blessed work too,” she added 
penitently, “for those who receive the call to do it. But 
where shall you put those who do not receive the grace to do 
the work, and yet the grace of the religious vocation ?” 

“Surely,” urged mademoiselle, “among our great teaching 
orders one can find her place somewhere.” 

The last was almost lost upon Mathilde, or rather she 
seemed to hear it as one hears wearily the burden of an oft- 
repeated song. She leaned back in her chair and was silent for 
a long time, till mademoiselle, not liking her quiet, spoke up 
again cheerily. “For my part I think you, for instance, would 
do beautifuliy in the cloister beyond; they want just such 
merry little novices as you would make in there.” Mathilde 
only smiled at this, taking it as meant jestingly. 

By-and-by she sat erect in her chair and began to speak with 
an emphasis that roused mademoiselle out of the drowsiness 
that was creeping over her. 

“The qualifications that are necessary, then, in order to a life 
among a religious community of women, are, Ist, nursing the, 
sick; 2d, caring for the helpless and unfortunate, morally as 
well as physically ; 3d, teaching the young; and 4th, the wholly 
contemplative life. You might not think the idea of an artist, 
a musician, and occasionally a—poetess,’”’ she said shyly, “ in- 
compatible with any of these; but how would you accept the 
idea of a nun and a—ditiérateur ?” 

Mathilde paused before the last word, and turned full around 
to her listener as if expecting the laugh that came as a re- 
sponse to her question. She did not echo the laugh, however, 
but sat looking at the other with a serious and almost comi- 
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cally stern expression on her face. ‘I knew you would laugh,” 
was all she said for a moment. 

Then, after drawing in her breath for another attack, went 
on rapidly: “ But think how in these days the whole mass of 
human thought and action is shaped, ruled, tyrannized over by 
the press, and how fearful it is looked at from a spiritual side. 
It is more dangerous, more life-destroying, than that other 
mighty power of our time which modern inventions have wound 
almost about our very limbs, the power of electricity ; for this 
is bound by physical laws at least, while the other laughs at 
all laws, both moral and physical. 

“ And what have we as Catholics really done to check the 
inroads of this evil. It is not,’ she said emphatically, “that I 
consider we have not done enough ourselves to swell the bulk 
of printed matter that we are engulfed in to-day. I think just 
the opposite of this; but I think that our efforts to disseminate 
what has already been written appear lame, bungling, and inef- 
ficient, when compared to the efforts of those outside the church 
in disseminating their literature. 

“Not that I think we should resort to their methods. That 
is the very trouble ; we have tried to mimic their way too much, 
instead of using one of our own, and the only one by which 
we can do the work. 

“Of course the secular press has money and power, which 
we have not; but we who belong to the church of the saints, 
the church of martyrs and heroes in the cause of truth, should 
we not have earnestness and zeal enough to combat a merely 
earthly power? 

“Our failure has been in this, that we have not planted deep 
enough. Like children playing at making a garden, who pluck 
the flowers already bloomed and thrust them into the loose 
earth; they look gay and fresh for an hour, but soon fade and 
die; they cannot stand the scorching sun or the rude winds; 
the roots are not there to feed them with strength and nourisb- 
ment. 

“ What does all this point to but that the institution which 
has trained and nourished laborers to work in every other part 
of the Master’s vineyard, and which has been the cradle of by 
far the greater number of the church’s sainted’ sons and daugh- 
ters, the religious life, has not been used as a means—that is, 
in a systematic and avowed way—for the promotion of God’s 
kingdom through the power of the printed word. 

“Not that earnestness and zeal have been wanting, either. 
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By far too much of both have been wasted on the small results 
we have obtained in building up Catholic literature, which many 
seem to think can be accomplished by the publication of maga- 
zines, periodicals, etc., that at best can only keep up a lame 
gait in the wake of their bolder secular brethren, and others 
by gathering together in literary societies occasionally to help 
dissect writers that the whole German school of philosophers 
and the Browningites with them couldn’t solve; and others still 
by putting up penny libraries, and collecting into them anything 
that the Catholic publisher has for sale, from the latest pub- 
lished sermons to what they still have left of the fossil remains 
of the century-back Catholic novel. 

“And then call this Catholic literature! As if every true, 
great, and beautiful thought were not Catholic! There is more 
true poetry in the germ contained within the heart of a little 
Catholic child who has learned its first lessons in the faith than in 
the whole lot of pantheistical and purely rational school of writers 
put together. It is not the romance of mere earthly lore that 
forms the loveliest themes for poet, painter, and musician; rather 
is it the romance of divine love expressed in human ways.” 

“Don’t you think that this work is done greatly by men 
both in the religious orders and in the priesthood, besides those 
in the Catholic laity, who give their talents to it?” asked 
mademoiselle. 

“Their talents, yes, and part of their lives; but it is not 
specially done by any of those you have named,” replied Mathilde. 
“T think, too, that the work of the priesthood is not for this. 
To teach, to preach, and to minister to souls—Christ gave them 
this mission. He specially mentioned those three.” 

“ What, then, is your conclusion to all this?’ asked mademoi- 
selle, pushing her at last to an avowal. 

“JT think there should be a religious order of women for the 
purpose,” Mathilde answered deliberately, though it seemed 
almost painfully, and then looked at mademoiselle as if challeng- 
ing another laugh from her. 

Mademoiselle did not laugh this time, however, but shook 
herself together on the sofa with a comfortable little shrug, 
and remarked lazily: “No, no, my dear, we don’t need any- 
thing like that; besides it wouldn’t be practicable. Take, for 
instance, the question of dress. You know how hard it would 
be to do that kind of thing if one were fettered by the con- 
ventionalities of dress that religious women wear.” 

“Indeed, I think it would be impossible,” agreed Mathilde. 
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“Think of sitting for hours and hours trying to mould the un- 
spoken thought into words, and undergoing the throes of unex- 
pressed eloquence,” she continued laughing, “with your aching 
head bound in some of the headgear they have to wear.” 

“ But that would not be the most serious objection on this 
point. The peculiar circumstances of this kind of a life would 
call for some strange departures, perhaps, from the old forms 
in the regulation of dress. ‘ But the old order changeth, giving 
place to new, and God fulfils himself in many ways.’ 

“ After all, I do not think that so much importance should be 
given to the question of female attire. I think our sex as a 
whole are deserving less the ancient slur about woman’s vanity ; 
either because we have more historians of the feminine gender, 
or because we find less time for adorning our persons than our 
sisters of generations ago, whose leisure hours were mostly spent 
this way.” 

“Tt is only natural and woman-like that your first objection 
should be made on the subject of dress.” 

“ But it is by no means my strongest one,” argued mademoi- 
selle. “What you propose seems to me so inconsistent with 
one’s idea of a nun.” 

“Exactly,” returned Mathilde. “You cannot get away from 
what a nun is and has been to you, and imagine for a moment 
what a nun may be. Not, however, with any reflection upon 
the other idea,” she added quickly. “If the essential thing is 
there, the religious spirit, what do the accessories in the way 
of clothes, customs, and environments count for? What is the 
religious soul as it appears before God divested of all these, un- 
clothed, sexless, and alone, but a simple human soul?” 

“Those are bold words for a—” 

“Worldling,” said Mathilde, anticipating the expression. 
“Call me rather a ‘denizen of the world.’ I love not the for- 
mer term, and would not have to suffer it were it not for such 
wicked thoughts as I have just been uttering,” she added some- 
what bitterly. 

“ But,” she went on, seeming to shake herself free from some 
memory, “is not the Same word applied to every undertaking 
that appears too great in the beginning? I once heard some 
one remark, he thought Father Hecker too bold. Had he been 
less so what might we not have lost of the good that he ac- 
complished? He said some bold things, it is true; that con- 
versation, for instance, between him and a nun—that would make 
an ordinary, humble religious tremble. I have never yet met 
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with a religious who was ambitious enough. Our hearts are all 
so little, so miserable. There is no one who would think of 
converting a city; and America—oh! that might come to pass 
in two or three centuries.. Oh! for a heart as large as that of 
Christ’s, that we might embrace all within it and pray for all 
for whom he died.” 

“T have often thought,” she continued, “that our Purgatory 
in the other world will come from our narrow-heartedness in 
this. When God’s love really fills our hearts, they will break 
from the overflowing. The pain-will be our punishment, and 
the narrower the heart the greater will be the pain.” 

“T do not see, either, why natural talent or inclination should 
be used in one case in the religious life and. not in another. 
Father Faber says that ‘in the kingdom of grace the law which 
has the fewest exceptions is the one which rules; that super- 
natural things shall graft themselves on natural stocks’; and he 
also says that ‘it is with spiritual men as it is with poets. 

“«Some delight in the beauties of nature; others feel more 
congenial with her in her darker moods, and get more inspira- 
tion from the solitude of her mountains and the silence and 
loneliness of her deserts. 

“‘Then there are others whose thoughts commingle only 
with the tangled lives of men, and the many-sided aspects of 
human actions; the streets of the city become beautiful in their 
word-pictures, and the trampling of the multitude makes music 
in their verse. 

“Then there are others still, who like to live in echoing 
thunder-storms, among the rifted crags of. hollow mountains ; 
who go far out of the sound of suffering humanity, and are 
dwellers with the eagles. It is to these last that we may com- 
pare the souls whose attraction in the spiritual life is to the 
Divine Perfections. 

“<The eagle chooses his dwelling-place with as faultless an 
instinct as the nightingale. deep hidden in its bush, or the 
robin trilling its winter song upon the window-sill. 

“We must not call such souls ambitious. They are humble, 
and therefore they are not deluded. Is it not the men of the 
loftiest conceptions who for the most part have the humblest 
minds ?’” 

She looked toward mademoiselle at last, as if for an affirma- 
tive to this-quotation, and saw that she had actually talked the 
old lady to sleep. Feeling somewhat ashamed of her own gar- 
rulity, she quietly got up and stole out of the room, putting on 
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her hat as she went, for the evening air had been throwing soft 
hints through the open window for some time that she take a 
stroll out-doors before the daylight quite went out. 

And the old lady slept on the while, as this worn-out world 
sleeps ; rocking itself wearily to and fro, and getting tired of 
its own restlessness; and all for want of that spirit of subjec- 
tion in which alone true happiness and earthly peace consist. 

The old. eyes were dim, and soon grew tired of straining 
their gaze into that future towards which Mathilde was _look- 
ing yearningly and with unsleeping sight. 

It was the feast of St. Dominic, and presently Mathilde 
heard the church bells from the little steeple in the distance 
pealing out a summons to prayer in more than usually joyous 
tones, it seemed. Remembering then that the church and monas- 
tery beyond were in the care of a little band of St. Dominic's 
faithful sons—real French Dominicans too, such as the much- 
admired Lacordaire—she concluded that there would be some 
special service there this evening, so fell in line with the villa- 
gers who were flocking to the church in pleasant little groups, 
keeping up the “pitter-patter” of their simple talk till they 
reached the door. 

Mathilde entered and took her place in a pew beside the 
white-washed wall and under the shadow of an overhanging 
gallery. She felt alone and almost desolate for the moment 
among these simple folk, and then began to wonder what they 
would think if they knew some of the dreadful things she had 
just been saying to the little old lady in the cloister be- 
yond. 

She looked up towards the altar where the white-robed 
monks were now entering the sanctuary, each shaven head with 
just the circlet of hair around it, as in the pictures of St. 
Dominic, bent low in holy recollection. Mathilde watched them 
till they had all filed in, youth and age, from the joyous-faced 
novices to the venerable prior, and taken their places each in 
his choir-stall; then looked above their heads and noticed the 
row of Dominican saints in statuary arranged in a semi-circle 
above the altar, What a picture it made!—the unreal ones, 
with the same white garb and shaven crown, looking almost as 
life-like as the real in the dim light of the altar candles. 

Truly a vision of medizval piety and monasticism; and it 
struck deeper and deeper into the soul of Mathilde as she felt 
rising within her the consciousness of her own insubordinate 
spirit, chafing at the old, grasping at the new, breaking its 
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small strength against the holy, time-honored traditions of thou- 
sands, nay, millions of better, wiser human hearts than hers. 

Her head went down on the edge of the pew in front of 
her for very. shame. It almost seemed to her awed spirit that 
if she looked again at that white-clad group, the prayerful 
hands would unfold and the marble lips open bidding her 
depart. And if they spoke to her, what might they say? It 
would be something awful, surely. “Go, get thee to a nunnery! 
to a nunnery go!” they might utter in frightening tones. 

That night Mathilde felt strangely uneasy when she blew 
out the flame of her candle before getting into bed. The pic- 
ture of those white-clothed figures seemed to grow more vivid 
when darkness wrapped the bed-room in gloom. There was a 
row of heavy oak clothes-presses on one side of the wall above 
the head of her bed, and Mathilde became uncomfortably ner- 
vous as she let the idea creep into her mind, “What if one of 
those doors should open?” At last she got up, yielding some- 
what to these fears, and pushed the little French bedstead 
close up against the doors—a very childish ‘thing for as sensible 
a girl as Mathilde to do, for she knew that the doors were all 
locked from the outside. She must have been conscious herself 
of her foolishness, for she laughed a little to herself, and 
thought “what a cowardly action for one whose name means 
heroine, or mighty battle-maid!” However, it seemed to have 
secured some feeling of safety for her, or else broke another 
spell of the fairy godmother’s, for she soon fell asleep. 


A few days later Mathilde was sitting on a lake steamer in 
a perfectly blissful mood. The old lady had become a memory, 
though a sweet one withal, and her own unorthodox utterances 
had faded into dimness in her mind. Her spirit at the present 
moment was evidently not overcast by any penitential shade, 
for in truth as she sat here, the centre of a group of merry- 
makers, no one would have suspected her of even a.moment’s 
gravity. 

But blissful moods, like penitential ones, are not of long 
duration. As the steamer neared the port she was bound for 
Mathilde seemed to put off some of her gaiety, and would 
occasionally steal away alone to the side of the deck out. of the 
sound of talk and laughter, and her face would assume the 
look as of one who had some weighty business on hand that 
she longed yet dreaded to transact. To tell the truth, Mathilde 
had decided to make a spiritual retreat; a weighty enough 
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affair surely, when compared to the lighter pursuits she had 
been engaged in for some time past. 

It was Sunday evening, and only about an hour’s sail lay 
between the Per and her approaching dock. Right in the 
wake of the setting sun she moved along, cutting through the 
very centre of the long, golden beam of light that reached from 
her prow to the western horizon. 

Mathilde wished for eyes in the back of her head too, as 
she stood on the hurricane deck absorbing the beauty of the 
scene before her for one moment, and the next turning her 
gaze backwards over the track they were leaving behind. Like 
the famous double shield, the lake shone on one side with bur- 
nished gold, and on the other sparkled like silver in the pale 
white light of the rising moon. 

The green shore had now come so rear that when she looked 
again ahead all eyes were turned that way with the eager, 
expectant look that travellers wear when a journey is about to 
end. 

“Tt is as beautiful as the bay of Naples!” exclaimed a voice 
behind her with an emphasis that declared the owner had made 
a personal comparison of the two. Mathilde agreed with the 
sunbrowned tourist as he pointed to the bay before them, 
though she had not had an opportunity of judging for herself. 
“Why should one go further than our own dear land to seek 
for nature’s beauties?” was her mental reflection, and she almost 
wished she were a Josue, that for a little longer time she 
might hold back the curtain of night before it shrouded the 
scene in darkness. 

It must have been the blood of Puritan ancestors which 
enabled Mathilde to forsake such enjoyments for awhile and 
cast anchor among the depths and shoals of that dim sea of 
inward consciousness to which she was now steering. Though 
there were plenty of the summer hotels that had been wished 
for at St. in the city where she now arrived, her deter- 
mination carried her again to the portals of a convent where 
the same order of nuns as were at St. resided, and after 
receiving as cordial a welcome here as their sisters at the 
former place had given her, she began the preparations for her 
retreat. 

It seemed more like a breathing-spell at first—a spiritual 
resting upon her oars. It was so peaceful and quiet here all 
alone with not a sound to break in upon her meditations. The 
meek nun who. came in occasionally with a book or a gentle 
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inquiry as to her wants, would glide out softly again, hardly 
rustling the still air. The latter was supposed to fill the office 
of preceptress, as it were, but after the first day had left 
Mathilde pretty much to herself. “More sweetness than 
power” dwelt in her nature, and an intuition may have made 
her shrink from that in her “subject’s” character which ran 
counter to this disposition, though the latter did her best to 
dissemble her own erratic nature. 

Even when a mild little protest was made against some 
scattered volumes on the table, which Mathilde had thrown 
there out of a somewhat overstuffed trunk, because the books 
had suspiciously poetic titles, and sister had said, with not even 
a suspicion of censure in her voice though, “the rules of the 
retreat advise that we lay aside secular reading for the time 
being, as it might. prove a cause of distraction,” Mathilde 
smiled good-naturedly, and, thanking sister for the reminder, 
replaced the volumes by a neat row of spiritual books which 
the latter brought her. 

So the time of the retreat went on uneventfully enough till 
Mathilde began to grow conscious of a vague, indefinable dread 
shaping itself in her thoughts; and then by degrees felt her 
calmness and peace slipping away from her under the influence 
of this strange uneasiness. It was not from anything she had 
read or thought, but rather from something approaching her 
from without, on which all her thoughts and meditations focused 
themselves against her will. 

She was kneeling one afternoon in the chapel trying in vain 
to fix her fugitive thoughts on one of the points of the medi- 
tation she had been reading. The chapel here was not so 
beautiful as the one at St. , but just as sweet and holy in 
its white simplicity. Mathilde’s eyes wandered from one point 
to another restlessly, until at last their shifting gaze became 
fixed upon the light of an opposite window; as one’s sight is 
often attracted unconsciously by the brighter object. 

Over the window grew a vine whose leaves tapped gently on 
the pane as they rustled back and forth in the summer wind. 
Was it the vision of the vine-covered window that. suddenly 
formed itself into a link connecting all her scattered thoughts? 
A reverie rather than a meditation stole over her, and the 
words that had come to her that afternoon in St, , as she 
sat in the low arm-chair before a window like this one, seemed 
to shape themselves into living things, and she saw in imagin- 
ation the reality of that but half-expressed idea; and almost 
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seemed to hear the busy hum of actual life as these beings of 
her thought stirred about their daily tasks in perfect order and 
well-established custom. 

She looked and listened as though she had no part in it all, 
only a silent observer, until she thought an inward voice asked 
sternly, “And your part among these workers?” 

“ A scullion, Lord,” she cried, “if I might be only that! A 
keeper at the gates to let the worthy in.” 

A tinkle of beads with the sound of slippered feet, and then 
a fresh young voice chanting forth in chilly tones, ‘“‘ Deus, in 
adjutorium meum intende,” with the response in the same high 
key, warned Mathilde that the nuns were beginning Vespers be- 
hind in the enclosure. 

““Good-by to meditation while that chanting lasts,” com- 
mented Mathilde to herself, rather irreverently; and, making 
simply a humble genuflection, she left the chapel and departed 
to her own room. Picking up one of the spiritual books that 
lay upon the table she essayed to guide her turbulent thoughts 
into a calmer channel, but failed. 

Sitting down at last, as though in despair at not finding any 
other vent for her feelings, she began rapidly to write the fol- 
lowing : 

“Dear God, I do not know why I am here; I cannot even 
think; it is too much for me, and oppresses me with its weight. 
I only know that I am here, and that I should and must come 
some day to Thee, and be dissolved in Thee—just as the 
clouds flitting across the heavens go so far, then melt into 
the eternal sky. I do not ask to know—I only want to love.” 

How can we tell when we are free from illusions, when we 
are not thinking the thoughts of others, when we are not feel- 
ing those sentiments that have only been borrowed from what 
we have heard of others? What actors we are! We think we 
have received an inspiration, a wonderful impulse to do some 
great thing, and it turns out that we have set up a mimic stage 
upon which we are going through parts, that have been per- 
formed before only God knows how many times, and we are 
doing it so much to the life that we forget our own personality 
even, and think we are the originators of it all. 

If we would only become pure and unselfish, God would 
whisper simply to us what to do, and our pride would not dress 
us up in these ill-fitting and fantastic garbs and send us out to 
play the fool before angels and men. 

Conceive, for instance, a creature after meditating upon the 
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great God, his infinite power and immensity, his all-complete- 
ness, and then upon her own infinitesimal size in this great 
creation, daring to think that she could do anything with her 
puny strength, that she could commence a work that would go 
down the ages increasing in power and strength for good to 
vast proportions; making saints, converting sinners, and saving 
through Christ’s precious blood this dear land of ours from that 
blight of unbelief that is creeping over it apace ! 

Saints, indeed, have thought these things, and dreamed these 
dreams for God’s glory—it is their sweet privilege—but Heaven 
save a sinner from such thoughts, and make her see only her 
own unworthiness ! 

A little sound at her elbow informed Mathilde of another's 
presence in the room. It was the nun, who had entered unno- 
ticed and was waiting till Mathilde looked up from her writing. 

“JT came to remind you,” she said, “that you might go out 
into the garden and read. It would be more pleasant for you.” 

Mathilde thanked her, and the other was turning away, but 
stopped hesitatingly and then said demurely, with a glance at 
the note-book on the table, “I think it would be better not to 
write down any of your reflections, as it is apt to make one 
insincere.” 

“Very well,” said Mathilde humbly, putting by the pen and 
concealing the note-book. 

In a calmer mood that evening, while standing at the open 
window watching the stars drift silently one by one into their ap- 
pointed places among the azure steeps of heaven, this message 
seemed to fall from them, not meteor-like but slowly, into her 
listening heart: “Silence and watching and waiting shall be the 
portion which you with us must share. 

“These are the best and truest speech.” 








THE SIMIAN ANTHROPOID. 


THE SIMIAN ANTHROPOID. 


BY VERY REV. A. F. HEWIT, D.D. 


. at HAT is the Simian Anthropoid? It is an animal 
partaking of the nature of monkeys (simian) and 
of men (anthropoid). An ape-man, or a man-ape. 
A creature between the ape and the man, which 
has reached the highest plane of simian develop- 

ment by a long process of evolution, and has become so much 
like a man in his corporeal organization that he can be pro- 
perly called, though not anthropos, yet anthropotd. 

Such an animal has never been seen, either alive or in the 
state of a fossil. At best, it is a “missing link” between men 
and apes. It is a purely imaginary creature, like the satyr, the 
centaur, the siren, the hamadryad, and the lepracaun. 

What is meant by the hypothesis of the Simian origin of 
man, his descent from progenitors which were Simian Anthro- 
poids? By what kind and manner of evolution or transforma- 
tion is the anthropoid conjectured to have been changed into 
a man? 

I speak only of the hypothesis proposed by scientists who 
_ are Catholics, and who intend to sustain such theories as they 
suppose to be consistent with faith and orthodox theology. 
What these Catholic scientists mean by the Simian origin of 
man, in accordance with their evolutionary theory, is: that the 
first man, Adam, was made, by the creation of a rational soul 
and its infusion as the substantial form of a body which was 
the offspring of anthropoid parents. They justly argue, that 
this hypothesis in no way conflicts with the dogma of creation 
or of the spiritual and immortal nature of the human soul. 
No matter how long the series and how numerous the links 
of second causes, the relation of any effect to the first cause 
remains unchanged. If the body of Adam were derived by 
generation and evolution from the first germs of life and the 
first elements of material bodies which ever came into existence, 
it would be just as truly a creature of God as if it were fash- 
ioned out of clay or created outright at the same moment with 
the creation of his soul. 

So also, if his soul took possession of the body of a living 
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anthropoid, expelling the animal soul which had hitherto been 
its vital principle, the difference, or rather the disparity, between 
the anthropoid and the man would be just the same as if the 
anthropoid had been left to itself, and the man had been 
created outright, in body as well as in soul. 

So far, therefore, the Simian hypothesis is certainly not 
against faith, The question remains, however, whether it is 
reconcilable with the Scripture history of the creation of Adam 
and Eve. This is the point on which depends the decision of 
the right and liberty of a Catholic to regard it as a free topic 
of scientific inquiry and discussion. Of course, whoever is con- 
vinced that it is contrary to Scripture must reject it. Still, he 
cannot censure any one who thinks otherwise unless the author- 
ity in the church which is competent to judge sanction his in- 
terpretation of Scripture in an exclusive sense. At present, it 
does not appear that this has been done, and the case adjudi- 
cated. There is reason to regard the hypothesis in question as 
one which is tolerated, and therefore tenable as an opinion more 
or less probable by any Catholic without prejudice to faith, 
provided always that he is ready to submit to any judgment 
which the Holy See may promulgate in the future. 

This, however, makes no presumption in favor of its truth 
or even probability. The Gallican opinion was long tolerated, al- 
though it could not claim a place among doctrines recognized 
before their final condemnation as probable. There are opin- 
ions which may justly be regarded as improbable, even certainly 
false or absurd, which are not heretical, or erroneous in faith. 
The opinion that Moses wrote the Book of Job is improbable. 
The old doctrine of four primary elements, earth, air, fire, and 
water ; the geocentric theory, the notion that the heavenly bodies 
are composed of a fifth and incorruptible matter, together with 
many other old and obsolete opinions in physics and philoso- 
phy, are false, some of them absurd, without being heretical. 
Admitting, therefore, that the hypothesis of the simian anthro- 
poid can be held without prejudice to faith, we may examine in- 
to its claim to be regarded as a reasonable and probable theory 
of the formation of the corporeal part of the specific human 
essence. 

I will say, frankly, at the outset, that this hypothesis, in my 
opinion, is not only, as all admit, without a scintilla of positive 
evidence, but also destitute of even a slight probability, on any 
other line of reasoning. Moreover, I think there are conclusive 
reasons which prove it to be absolutely false, if not absurd. I will 
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say nothing of the objections which can be derived from the 
traditional and common interpretation of the Scriptural history 
of the creation, or from that part of special Metaphysics which 
treats of Anthropology. I will simply look the supposed fact 
that God infused a rational soul into an anthropoidal body, 
thus creating a man, in the face; and inquire into the validity 
of the reasons which can be adduced in favor of this supposi- 
tion. I will then adduce some reasons to the contrary, within 
the same lines. 

In the absence of any experimental facts and scientific in- 
ductions to sustain their cause, the advocates of the hypothesis 
resort to deduction and analogy. There is a grand and univer- 
sal law of evolution, which is traced back in the nebular theory 
to a primitive chaos, and forward through the formation of suns 
and planets, the progressive phases of the earth from the azoic 
period through successive ages of flora and fauna to the begin- 
ning and extension of human life. From this law of evolution, 
and the analogy of development in all the domains of the 
creation, the inference is drawn that the human species is the 
product of foregoing and inferior species and genera of ani- 
mated beings and of preceding combinations of inanimate 
matter. 

This is well expressed by Mr. Gordon, in his Wétness 
to Immortality (p. 20): 

“Man is Nature’s highest product, and he is a product of 
inconceivable cost. Toward him Nature has been looking 
forward from a past indefinitely remote. When she was con- 
cerned chiefly with the dance of atoms, with the play of the 
primitive fiery mist, she had the thought of him in her great 
heart ; when she was elaborating worlds, setting the solar order 
on high, forming this planet of ours and preparing it for life, 
man was still her darling idea, and in the vast procession of 
life, from the barely to the highly organized, he was never for 
one moment out of sight. The evolution, running through 
countless ages, in innumerable forms, at a cost of energy and 
suffering inconceivably great, was all the while aspiring to man- 
hood. The whole creation groaned and travailed in pain until 
the manifestation of the sons of God. Man is Nature’s last 
and costliest work.” 

This language is ambiguous, and I do not impute to Mr. 
Gordon the intention of using it in the literal and extreme 
sense that man is an effect of merely material causes working in 
an unconscious Nature. 
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The nebular theory is not in any way opposed to faith. The 
evolutionary hypothesis, even in the shape of transformism, is 
regarded by very respectable authorities as tenable. 

Still, even supposing that by a constant operation of natural 
causes, evolution has gone on successively producing in a genetic 
order the inorganic and then the organic bodies in our planet, 
it does not follow that the human species is genetically derived 
from a prior and inferior animal species. Man is so vastly 
superior to all animals, and his rational soul so diverse from 
any vital form that can be supposed to be educed from the 
potentiality of matter, that he may well be regarded as belong- 
ing to a higher order, the term of a special-creation not only 
as a rational spirit, but also as a rational animal. The recog- 
nition of the truth that the human soul is not derived by evo- 
lution from any material germ, but immediately created by 
God, makes such a chasm between man and all inferior beings 
on the earth, that the reason for supposing a genetic relation 
between his organic constitution and that of the lower species 
and genera is taken away. The theory of transformism sup- 
poses that species is generated from species, and genus from 
genus, by a continuous differentiation and diversification. Sup- 
posing this to be true in respect to all species having a simi- 
lar vital force and principle, it does not follow in respect to 
man. His vital principle and specific difference are totally dis- 
similar, being located in a spiritual, rational soul. According to 
the anthropoid hypothesis, as proposed by Dr. Mivart, the ani- 
mal soul of the anthropoid is not transformed into a human 
soul, but is ousted from the body which it has animated, by a 
newly-created soul; and therefore the anthropoid becomes ex- 
tinct as an individual of a certain species. When the anthro- 
poid vanishes and the man appears, he is a new individual and 
a new species, having no continuous identity of essence and 
person with his predecessor, and no specific relation to the 
family of anthropoids. It is rationality which makes his speci- 
fic difference, and the rational soul which is the vital force and 
essential form of his composite organism. There is nothing in 
common between the man and the anthropoid, but the corpo- 
real mass which the animal soul and the rational soul have 
successively animated. Supposing, therefore, that the anthropoid 
was a link in an unbroken series of transformations going back 
to the primitive elements of chaos, he is the last link, and the 
chain is broken when man is created. 

This theory of an unbroken genetic series of transformations 
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by evolution is merely hypothetical and conjectural, and there- 
fore affords no premisses for anything more than a conjectural 
inference. The nebular theory of the first beginnings of evo- 
lution in the formation of suns and planets is no doubt very 
probable, and almost universally admitted in a general sense. 
But the particular forms given to it by Kant and Laplace have 
been refuted by discovered facts and abandoned. These theo- 
ries made a genetic origin of the planets from the sun. M. 
Faye, in his new form of the nebular theory, makes the move- 
ments resulting in the formation of planets originate from vor- 
tices in different parts of the diffused mass of vaporous matter.* 
Similar processes in other parts of the universe must also be 
conceived as separate and independent evolutions. Again, the 
highest and noblest part of creation, the world of pure spirits, 
is wholly out of the sphere of material evolution. When we 
consider the development of organic life on the earth in the 
flora and fauna of successive geological epochs, the theory of 
transformism and the genetic connection of all species is purely 
conjectural, and open to serious scientific objections. Unity 
and harmony in the plan of the universe demand relations and 
regular gradations in all orders of beings, from the lowest to the 
highest, but not génetic and physical dependence of origin and 
activity, except within certain limits. Evolution is only one of 
the laws and methods by which the Creator brings the universe 
and the various beings contained in it to their perfection and 
the attainment of the end of their existence. 

The doctrine of the extreme evolutionists excludes the crea- 
tive and administrative action of the first and final cause alto- 
gether, and denies the existence of any purely spiritual being. 
It refers the origin and development of all things to blind, 
necessary, material causes and forces, and represents the entire 
human nature, without distinction of soul and body, as the effect 
of these causes solely. In this system the anthropoid is trans- 
formed into a man of low degree, a brutal creature who is only 
an improved ape, and who slowly rises, during ages of indefinite 
length, up to the condition in which we find him at the begin- 
ning of the historic period. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss this atheistical hy- 
pothesis on its own merits, but to examine the question how 
far the theory.of the simian anthropoid can be so adjusted to 
the doctrines of Theistic philosophy and Christian theology, 
that a Catholic can hold it as a. probable opinion. 


* For an exposition of M. Faye’s theory see THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for December, 1886. 
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This adjustment requires that the long intervening process of 
gradual transformation from the highest type of ape to the highest 
human type should be suppressed. The Christian theology teach- 
es that Adam and Eve were created and constituted in a state of 
ideal perfection, physical, intellectual, moral, and supernatural. 
After they fell, the state of repaired nature was immediately in- 
troduced, and the work of redemption begun. There is an un- 
broken historical connection in the history of revelation, religion, 
the church and civilization, from Adam to Noah, from Noah to 
Abraham, from Abraham to Moses, from Moses to Christ. Bar- 
barism and savagery came from degeneracy, idolatry from apos- 
tasy. Moreover, although there is not an exact and settled 
system of chronology derived from the Mosaic records, and the 
vulgar short chronology is undoubtedly incorrect, an indefinite 
prolongation of the periods between Adam and Noah, Noah 
and Abraham is totally irreconcilable with the Scriptural his- 
tory, as well as incredible on other grounds. 

Our anthropoid must have been, at the time of his transfor- 
mation into a man, an adult, having all the corporeal physical 
perfection of typical humanity, and ready to receive the infusion 
of the rational soul with all its natural and _ supernatural 
endowments. Outwardly, as seen by a present angel, he would 
have appeared just the same while he was an anthropoid as he 
did after he became a man, except so far as his countenance 
and manner were changed by the presence of rationality. 

Now, the hypothesis requires that he should have had a 
long series of simian ancestors who were mere brutes, and who 
had slowly developed into anthropoids. But it is evident that 
this brute life in the woods and mountains could never have 
produced such a delicate, refined, and noble physique as was fit 
to be informed bya rational soul. Moreover, even if that were 
possible, such an animal would not have been fitted for the 
life of an ape. 

Let us pass over all these difficulties, and suppose our 
anthropoid conducted into Eden, where he was awaiting the 
advent of his new soul. Was he a solitary specimen of his 
race, or was the world full of his congeners? If alone, how ° 
came it, that he alone had become evolved into an anthro- 
poid? If he were only one individual chosen out of a multi- 
tude for the distinguished honor of being promoted to a royal 
dignity, how did Adam conduct himself to his venerable parents, 
his uncles, aunts, cousins, and old playmates? It is laughable 
to think of Adam and Eve holding a reception for their 
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humble relations, and of their children and grandchildren, after 
their expulsion from Eden, running about and playing in the 
woods with the young anthropoids. 

This is more like a pagan myth, than a reasonable interpre- 
tation of the simple and dignified history of Genesis. If we 
are asked to surrender the obvious and traditional |interpreta- 
tion of this history, there should be some solid reasons given 
derived from science or other historical documents. None such 
are forthcoming. The anthropoid is neither a scientific nor a 
historical character, but a creature of the imagination. After 
playing a few more comical tricks, he will probably disappear 
from ;the scene, without any need of an anathema to frighten 
him off. 





IN THE USK VALLEY. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


FOLLOWED thee, wild stream of Paradise, 
White Usk, for ever showering the sunned bee 
In the pink chestnut and the hawthorn tree; 
And all along had magical surmise 
Of mountains fluctuant in the vesper skies, 
As unto mermen, caverned in mid-sea, 

Far up the vast green reaches, soundlessly 

The giant billows form, and fall, and rise. 


Over thy poet’s* dust by yonder yew, 

Ere distance perished, ere a star began, 

His clear monastic measure, heard of few, 

Thro’ lonelier glens of mine own being ran ; 
And thou to me wert dearest that I knew 

The God who made thee gracious, and the man. 


* Henry Vaughan the Silurist. 





BOMBARDMENT OF TAMATAVE BY THE FRENCH FLEET. 


CATHOLICISM IN MADAGASCAR. 


BY THOMAS GILLERAN, 


"Gastteey ADAGASCAR is now a French possession. It is 
: aN of moment to contemplate the probable effect of 

the subjugation of the Malagasy nation by a 

Catholic power, not only on the material pro- 

gress of the people of this vast territory, but on 

the educational and religious conditions existing there. The 
better to understand the requirements of the new order of 
things in the development of material and spiritual progress, it 
is proper to study the history of the Madagascar tribes in their 
internal relations, in their dealings with European powers, and 
in their acceptance of the elements of civilization as introduced 
by Christian missionaries. A short résumé of the history of 
the efforts of Catholic missions to gain a foothold in Madagas- 
car, as well as the antagonisms not only of paganism and 
heresy but of professed Christianity, will assist in explanation 
of the comparatively slow advancement of Catholicism. It is 
not purposed to state the political history of the people of this 
island—so well considered the counterpoise of English posses- 
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sions in India—except so far as it affects the introduction and 
progress of Catholicism, nor to discuss the customs or condi- 
tions of the country except as they bear upon the religious 
motives and spiritual actions of the inhabitants. 

The first expedition to Madagascar for mission work was 
one sent by St. Vincent de Paul in 1648, on demand of the 
Congregation of the Propaganda. An effort at introducing 
Christianity had been made by the followers of Pronis, who 
landed in Bourbon or Reunion in 1642, and who established 
the first European settlement in Madagascar, Fort Dauphin. 
Pronis, though a Huguenot, encouraged the labors of his 
Catholic subordinates; but their efforts in the cause of Christ 
were futile. It seems that even prior to the founding of the 
garrison at Fort Dauphin the Portuguese had visited parts of 
the island and left traces of Christian religious training. The 
priests of St. Vincent de Paul made little progress. The fail- 
ure of their work and the hardships of life on the island so 
told on them that in a few years they died. Five missionaries 





VIEWS OF TAMATAVE, 


sent to reinforce them were shipwrecked off the Cape of Good 
Hope. The ‘successor of St. Vincent de Paul, René Almeras, 
sent a band of apostles who were equally unfortunate, though 
the mission subsisted up to 1674, when Louis XIV. abandoned 
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the island and forbade French vessels to touch there in future. 
It is stated by Henrion in his history of Catholic missions that 
of the four missioners who were there at this time, one was 
killed by the natives, another was burned alive in his own 














VILLAGE IN MADAGASCAR. 


house, and two returned to France. Many attempts at coloniza- 
tion were afterwards made by the French, more particularly 
in 1768 and 1774 and 1814, but no missioners accompanied the 
expeditions. 

The Abbé Rohon, in his History of Madagascar, speaks of 
one Father Stephen, a Lazarist, who in 1664 disseminated 
Catholic doctrine and sought to convert the chief Dian 
Menangne, a faithful ally of the French. 

Though Protestantism was introduced in 1820 by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and flourished somewhat under the first 
king of the united Hova nation, Radama I., Catholic mission 
work was dormant. Little was done until 1844, when Rev. Mr. 
Dalmont, missioner of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost at 
Bourbon, who had been appointed prefect-apostolic of .Mada- 
gascar, called the Society of Jesus to his aid. Father Cotain 
and others were at once sent to Madagascar, and landed on 
the west coast at St. Augustine Bay. This mission was barren 
of appreciable result because of the constant dissensions among 
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the natives, and the violent opposition of the Methodist mis- 
sioners who had already gained control. 

Catholic missions began their active lasting work in 1850, on 
the erection of Madagascar to a prefecture under Father Louis 
Jouen, but they did not secure a trustworthy recognition until 


MARTYRDOM OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS AT ANTANANARIVO. 


the accession of King Radama II. in 1861. It may be stated 
that nearly all the effects of Christian teachings had been nulli- 
fied by the fierce and sanguinary despotism of Ranavalona I., 
one of the wives of Radama I., who succeeded to the throne 
on his death in 1828. 
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Radama II. became a Christian while his mother, the queen, 
was putting Christians to death because of their faith, and, im- 
mediately on taking the reins of government, he abolished the 
laws which prevented strangers from acquiring property in his 
dominions, and entered into treaties with France which opened 
the way to commercial intercourse with the civilized world. 
Prior to 1861 the Catholic mission work was conducted at Tama- 
tave and other points on the coast, but in that year the fathers 
reached the capital, Antananarivo, and established the mission 
there. The conclusion of treaties with France created a strong 
feeling in favor of the French Catholic missioners, and Catholi- 
cism was gaining great force and influence. The king, how- 
ever, became a drunkard and débauché; the English missioners, 
with all the prestige of long residence and unlimited funds, 
stirred up a violent hatred of French pretensions and Catholic 
influences, and the people became hostile to the new ideas and 
customs introduced. A popular tumult ensued, led by chiefs 
under English influence who had been deposed by Radama on 
his accession, which ended in the assassination of the king in 
1863. His wife, Rasoherina, was at once declared queen, and 
though an idolater, she’ was in sympathy with the French. A 
change, however, was brought about by Rainivoninahitriony, 
who forced himself into the position of prime minister and 
prince consort, though he had been the arch-leader of the con- 
spiracy against the murdered king. His rule was despotic and 
arbitrary; so much so, that a general uprising ensued which 
resulted in his exile. He was succeeded by his brother, Raini- 
liarivony, who continued prime minister and prince consort to 
the successors of Rasoherina. 

England secured a treaty with Rasoherina, and the English 
influence became at once active. The French demanded in- 
demnity under a treaty made by Radama II., and in 1865 the 
enormous sum of one million francs was paid by the Hova 
government. This tax levied on a very avaricious people pro- 
voked most violent threats and indignation, and French resi- 
dents in the island appeared to be in danger. In the minds of 
the people, the Catholic religion was French, and anything 
savoring of the country thus exacting tribute from them suf- 
fered the common hatred, which was nourished and excited to 
greater activity by the English missioners, whose power and 
prestige were growing enormously. The imminent uprising was 
quieted, however, by the diplomatic assurances of the French 
special commissioner to the queen, and though French interests 
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suffered, the Catholic missions were tolerated and in some parts 
encouraged. 

Christianity at this time was becoming general, and was de- 
clared the belief of the people on the public baptism of Rana- 
valona II. in 1869. Pere Jouen maintains that, though Rasohe- 
rina observed the idolatrous customs of her people the greater 
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part of her life, she died a Christian, having been baptized a 
few days before her death in April, 1868, by M. Laborde, the 
favorite friend and adviser of Radama II. Since 1869 Christian 
missions in Madagascar have developed wonderfully. It is 
claimed that Madagascar has more Nonconformist churches 
and adherents than any other mission field in the world, and 
the Quakers and Luther Missionary Society have done much to 
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Christianize the country. The French Catholic missioners have 
done great work under adverse circumstances, and though in 
1861 there was not one Catholic in the capital, Antananarivo, 
there is to-day in the very heart of the city a most imposing 
Catholic cathedral. 

The Malagasy people have little religion. Their character 
is weak. They observe the grossest fetichism, and are governed 
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by the most deeply-rooted superstitions. While at no time did 
they descend to cannibalism, like many of the Polynesian peoples, 
they were degraded and pagan. They had laws controlling 
marriage and the domestic relations, but immorality was the 
rule. Even to-day the freedom of concubinage is startling. 
Genealogical descent is through the female line, and identifica- 
tion of paternity is not important. Children born to a woman 
many years after her husband’s death are by law the children 
of the deceased husband. An instance of these peculiar customs 
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even affecting royalty is afforded by the position of the prime 
minister Rainiliarivony. This man succeeded his brother Raini- 
voninahitriony, who was exiled, as prime minister and prince con- 
sort to Rasoherina. He remained prime minister and became 
prince consort to Ranavalona II. and maintained similar rela- 
tions with her successor, the present queen, Ranavalona III. 
He was recently deposed by the French, who have selected a 
successor to occupy all his positions, who is more subservient 
and pliable to French direction. 

In and around the capital and the trading towns on the 
coast, where civilization is leavening the barbarism of the na- 
tives, the observance of European customs is general; but in 
the wilder sections, among the Sackalave and Bara tribes, the 
old pagan charms are invoked. Interesting accounts of the 
“religion of the corpse’”’ and “ancestor worship,” the trial by 
tangia, or “ poison-water,’’ are given by Jesuit missioners, as 
well as graphic descriptions of the “ Satamanga,” or tribal dance. 
The trial by poison-water is the worst form of trial by ordeal, 
and very few survive the test. The worship of ancestors and the 
religion of the corpse generate most depraved instincts and be- 
come the medium of indulgence in most immoral practices. 
The tribal dance presents more bestial aspects than the dances 
of any barbaric people. It is the commencement of most dis- 
graceful orgies, which are continued in view of thousands of 
assembled natives. The Malagash, though professing Christianity, 
still pursues his pagan course. He is largely destitute both of 
virtue and vice. To him the present is everything. He will 
profess with seeming fervor the most abject contrition for faults 
committed, and immediately transgress the rule again. While 
Christianity is the rule, the teachings of the missioners have 
small effect on the methods of life of the natives. The free- 
dom of divorce is still availed of even by the most ardent 
Catholics. The sister of the queen was educated by the Catho- 
lic sisters and became a Catholic, but this had little influence 
in holding sacred her marriage tie. She is divorced from. her 
husband Andrianaly. 

These many weaknesses of the Malagasy character show that 
the teachings of Christianity, though accepted by large numbers 
of the natives, are but a small factor in their routine of life. 
It is said that five-sixths of the people are still pagan. 

The prospects of the rapid spread of Catholicism in the 
island are now very good. The nobles will at once conform to 
the official religion of the dominant nation. It is to be regretted 
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that such conversion will probably not be based on spiritual 
grounds alone. 

Since the first settlement of white men on the island 
European influences have done much to sway public conduct. 
The English missioners did a great deal to generate a sentiment 
favorable to their country, which was afterward largely nullified 
by the French under Lambert and Laborde. Again, on the 
conclusion of the English treaty under Rasoherina and on the 
levying of the French indemnity, English sentiment gained 
favor and control and the English religions dominated the 
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Christian believers. Later, on the withdrawal of England and 
the establishment of the French Protectorate a few years ago, 
the people adopted many French practices to be in touch with 
the governing forces. However, France has been hated and 
feared since the time of Radama II., and uprisings not only of 
the Hova race, but of the numerous powerful tribes to the east 
and south, may be expected. The humble people will not ac- 
cept the religion of their conquerors except in so far as it ap- 
peals to their better nature, to be developed by wise teaching 
and good example. 

The classes who will be the French instruments of govern- 
ment will become thoroughly French in sentiment and conduct. 
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The official language will be French, and in order to become 
familiar with the methods of government as dictated by France, 
knowledge of the French tongue will be essential. This will call 
for extended teaching of French, to the exclusion of other 
languages, and a more general understanding of the teachings 
of Catholic doctrine can then be acquired from the Catholic 
missioners, who are French. It may be considered wise by the 
fathers of the mission to educate in their colleges priests from 
among the natives. The people could be reached much better 
by one of their own race, with a knowledge of Malagasy 
character, than by the more ascetic and civilized French priest. 
There is a vast field for substantial missionary work. There is 
a great hope of the early conversion of this mighty barbaric 
people to the faith of Christ. The greatest difficulties will be 
found in the frailties of character of the inhabitants, evolved 
through the ages of barbarism and idolatry. Let it be the 
concern of France to bring the Malagasy people to a real 
recognition of the benefits of civilization, and to a _ proper 
understanding of that faith which has made it the distinguished 
home of the purest and best in Catholicism, and which has 
secured to it not the least of its titular honors, “ Catholic 
France.” 
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A RUSE DE GUERRE. 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


weELEGRAM for you, sir—reply prepaid.” 
Dick Baylor was standing in the Hall of the 
Four Courts in Dublin, with his hands behind 
his back, clutching a scroll of official paper, 
which might be mistaken for a brief by the 


uninitiated. 

Up into the majestic countenance of Sir Colman O’Logh- 
len’s marble effigy he was gazing, as though lost in admiration 
of the sculptor’s work, but in reality he was cogitating whence 
his next week’s board was to come from, as his landlady had 
that morning given him a latitat, in the shape of a notice to 
quit. 

The words of the telegraph messenger roused him from his 
reverie only partially. Like Archimedes, he would fain be left 
to work out his problem before undertaking any other business 
of a disagreeable nature, as he was sure this telegram meant. 
Fortune had so long been froward that he looked for nothing 
but fresh disaster at every turn of her wheel. 

“Telegram for me?” he echoed mechanically as he faced 
around. “All right; wait a minute.” 

Dick Baylor was one of a numerous tribe who hang on to 


. the law in the Irish capital. He was half a lawyer, half a press- 


man, with little to do at either profession. He held a junior 
barrister’s degree, with more than the average ill-luck of that 
often luckless army; his legal education had been costly, and 
the return for the outlay up to the present next to wz/. The 
parental resources were utterly exhausted in the effort to gain 
this education, and supplies had long been cut off. Now and 
then one of the newspapers would help him to prolong a life 
of involuntary asceticism by taking from him a special short- 
hand report or a bit of lively description in some famous case, 
but his first “ brief’? had not come to him as yet. 

Still he did not despair. He was a bright young fellow, and 
the sanguine spirit of youth kept him alive more than his homely 
fare. He felt that if his chance ever came to him he would be 
able to seize it and stick to it. 
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The chance seemed to have come at last. There was a gen- 
eral election in progress, and the circumstances of the fight in- 
volved a good deal of shuffling of the cards. Dick Baylor had 
taken sides with the Nationalist party, and this was the chief 
reason why his brief-bag had been so long empty. To win the 
fight a good many changes had to be made in the popular 
press, which was still heavily leavened with the old order and its 
hangers-on. Some papers were bought out, and amongst these 
an old-established one down in the South. 

“We want you to take charge of Zhe Recorder during the 
fight. Will you come at once? Say yes, and fifty pounds shall 
be sent on to meet expenses.” 

This was the text of the telegram. Dick Baylor lost no time 
about saying “yes.” He pulled off his wig and gown, assumed 
his street dress, and rushed off to his lodgings instantly. 

When the maid-of-all-work came up in answer to his sum- 
mons she found him executing a fas seu/ on the tattered piece 
of carpet in the middle of his room. He told her the cause of 
this extraordinary fit of terpsichoreanism, and the poor girl felt 
delighted, for she knew that when he got the money her mis- 
tress’s bill would be paid and then she would get her own 
wages. 

No time was lost in packing the “Gladstone,” and Dick 
Baylor, flying off on a jaunting car, was just in time to catch 
the mail train at the Kingsbridge, and before nightfall he was 
landed at his destination, a country town which we shall call 
Knockphail. 

On his arrival he was met by the parish priest, the Rev. 
Mortimer Daly, and a couple of the leading lay politicians of , 
Knockphail, and greeted with true Celtic fervor. “ We’re going 
to have a glorious fight here,” they cried und voce, “and you've 
come in the nick of time. All our hopes are centred on you. 
You are the man in the gap.” 

Dick Baylor’s conception of the obligations of a man in the 
gap had been derived from metropolitan experiences chiefly. 
There, at election times, a good deal of speechifying and cheer- 
ing and noise prevailed. Sometimes, too, perhaps a few win- 
dows were broken and a few men mobbed in the streets. He 
had no idea of the magnificent scale on which the game of 
political war was played in the country, or the resources in cun- 
ning and audacity which the bucolic politician had at his com- 
mand. 

He smiled and answered cheerfully that he would do his 
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best not to disappoint their expectations, that he felt proud of 
the honor conferred upon him, that he was glad to have the 
opportunity of seeing their very interesting town, so full of his- 
toric memories, and so on. Then the question of lodging came 
up. One decent hotel was all that Knockphail possessed, and 
this, it was found, was held by the enemy in force. Then the 
parish priest, who was a fine example of the old big-hearted, 
hospitable race of Irish gentlemen, solved the difficulty by de- 
claring that the stranger should take up his quarters at his 
house until the election was over. 

Although Dick Baylor did not relish this proposal, because 
he thought it seemed to strain the idea of hospitable obligation, 
he had no alternative, being a total stranger in the town, but 
to accept. “I'll hand you over to Mrs. Halloran, my house- 
keeper,” said Father Daly, “and I’ll warrant she'll take good 
care of you.” 

The presbytery stood on a hill, and the parish church stood 
beside it. It was intended that the church should be a bold 
and handsome feature in the picturesque environments of Knock- 
phail, but this intention had not so far been realized. For the 
church had not been finished; only the stump of its intended 
steeple had emerged from the architectural chaos, and the work 
on the ornamental portions of the edifice had been so long at 
a standstill for want of funds that portions of it presented a 
semi-ruinous appearance. It wanted the venerable character of 
a genuine ruin, while it fell short of the semblance of a finished 
building; so that it marred the effect of the landscape rather 
than dignified its outlines. 

In the presbytery the spirit of hospitality did not reveal it- 
self in luxury. The prevailing tone of the place was simplicity, 
together with immaculate cleanliness. Only one of the rooms 
had any approach to a carpet. This was the parlor where the 
priests received the more distinguished visitors; and the carpet 
was only a square piece large enough to cover the centre of 
the floor. An old-fashioned harpsichord piano was the chief 
feature in the room, whose decorations consisted of a large 
colored engraving of the Sacred Heart, a lithograph portrait of 
the Pope, and a photograph of the CEcumenical Council. 

Three curates had their quarters in the house, besides the 
parish priest. This was the entire spiritual force of the parish, 
but it was sufficient. There was a steady monotony about the 
piety of the good people of Knockphail. Like all rural Irish 
places it was deeply religious. Of course there were a few 
black sheep in the town, as in all other places; and it was 
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sometimes necessary to refer to these from the altar to bring 
them to repentance. In this process terms were generally used 
which outside would have furnished matter for a rousing action for 
libel, but in such simple pastoral communities these admonitions 
are.taken not so much, happily, in their letter as in their spirit. 

It was over this establishment that Mrs. Halloran had mun- 
dane control as “housekeeper.” Her duties were not light; 
yet they were got through in such a way that none noticed 
their performance. She was one of that rare species, a woman 
who could keep silence irrefragably when silence was necessary, 

A firm, sedate, yet kindly woman was Mrs. Halloran. Her 
task in dealing with the many people who called at the pres- 
bytery was one that at times required the exercise of all those 
qualities. The presbytery is sought by many besides those who 
have genuine claims on the priests’ time—idlers and ne’er-do- 
wells, and mere gossip-mongers. She had learned to differen- 
tiate all these with unerring accuracy, so that the good-nature 
of Father Daly and his helpers should not be abused. To those 
who were in genuine need of help she displayed a motherly 
sympathy, but while giving all the practical help in her power, 
took care that they should not engross her time to the neglect 
of her other duties. 

Mrs. Halloran was a widow without any children of her own, 
but a nieceof hers, her brother’s daughter, was almost constagt- 
ly with her, and the love which subsisted between the pair was 
almost that of mother and child. Yet there could be no greater 
dissimilarity in tone and temperament than between these. 
Nellie Halloran was as gay as a linnet and as elfish as a sprite. 
She was the soul of mirth and drollery, and the chief trouble 
her aunt had in her regard was to keep her ebullient spirits 
from making the housekeeper’s quarters at the presbytery re- 
markable for hilarity. 

Sedate and sober-minded as the housekeeper was, it required 
all her self-command at times to refrain from giving the rein to 
her latent spirit of merriment in a way unsuited to her position 
as she regarded it. The recital of the impish pranks which her 
niece had played upon some of the simple swains who beset 
her, especially upon a soft-hearted fellow named Mike Donovan, 
the priest's “boy,” from the neighboring parish of Ballinacrory, 
was a thing that few could hear with a serious face. . Nellie’s de- 
licious brogue as she told the tale with all the abandon of a be- 
nign little witch, the spirit of fun dancing in the dangerous 
Irish eyes, and the contagious peal of her musical laughter, 
forbade all attempts to preserve a serious countenance. 
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“Troth, you’d make the saints laugh, you unbiddable hussy,” 
Mrs. Halloran would say, as, confessing defeat, she sat in her 
wicker arm-chair and took the offending ringleted head on her 
lap to try to smooth down its wilful curls. ‘There, stop your 
tongue now, and don’t make me laugh any more, else I'll bring 
disgrace on the house. Lave Mike Donovan alone and tell me 
about the Sodality, and who you saw. at:the last meetin’. -Go 
on now; that’s me darlin’ girl.” 

With such artifices would the good: woman seek to lay the 
spirit of mischief in her niece, but not:.always with success. 
Mike was an institution, apparently, at. Ballinacrory, and as long 
as Mike lasted the fun was sure to last: for Nellie Halloran. 

Mrs. Halloran very cheerfully accepted the new charge given 
into her hands by Father Daly. Dick. Baylor was an engaging 
young man, and a diffident, shy kind of manner which he had 
at once aroused all the motherly instincts in the good woman’s 
heart. She judged at once that he was not much of a man to 
take care of himself in regard to social comforts, and she deter- 
mined that he should be well taken care of while under her wing. 

“Do you know exactly how the land lies here—politically I 
mean?” inquired Father ‘Lavery, one of. the three curates, 
when the quintette were seated in the parlor waiting for. the 
summons to dinner. 

“Well, I’ve got a rough idea. I believe a good deal of up- 
hill work has to be done to recover lost ground.” 

“You're not far out there. The paper we have just bought 
has been run in the interest of the opposite side for some 
weeks. All the effect of this has to be undone.” 

“That may not be easy, but it must be tried. The bold 
course is perhaps the only winning one. The people are too 
wide-awake to be imposed on by any trimming process. Better 
to take the bull by the horns at once.” 

“Tt is the safer way,” chimed in Father: Dixon, the senior 
curate. “But there will be some awkwardness about it. Per- 
haps you are not aware that half the paper for this week is 
already printed, and it contains some things highly favorable to 
Taylor. The former owner is a great friend of Taylor’s, but 
he was so hard up that he was glad to get the offer from us 
to buy the whole thing. He thinks he is powerful enough to 
get the sheet run in Taylor’s interest ‘still, although it ‘has 
changed owners.” 

“He must have a good: deal of confidence in his powers of 
persuasion,” remarked Baylor, with a sal * But he will find 
his mistake pretty quickly.” 
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“You will require all the courage and skill you can com- 
mand, I venture to say,” said Father Timmins, the shrewdest of 
the curates. “You see the paper is still printed on his prem- 
ises, as we have not had time to get our own prepared, and it 
cannot be transferred for some weeks. His sub-editor, whom [ 
suppose you will have to put up with for the present as there 
is no other to be got in the town, is a rabid Taylorite, and 
you will have to put your foot down pretty firmly at the be- 
ginning to have things done as you want them.” 

“Qh! I can answer for that,” said Baylor. “I have had to 
deal with men of that stamp before.” 

“Well, you may manage the sub, but Burke is the really for- 
midable obstacle. Though he has parted with the paper, he 
believes he has some control over it still as long as it is in his 
house. He's a sort of bashaw here, and was dreaded by all 
while he ran the paper. You will have to watch him.” 

“Oh! I don’t fear for the result by any means. As you 
have given’me full control, I'll take care that nobody interferes 
any further. But how about the general situation outside?” 

“Well, it is simple. The towns-people here are all in favor 
of Taylor. He is a clever man and an able speaker, and he 
spends money freely. But he has not much of a following in 
the county. The man we have adopted is supported by all 
the men of any standing. He has the backing of the National 
party, and that’s enough for us, for we are all with the tenant- 
farmers here, and we care nothing for the opinions of the 
towns-people, for they are not able to see beyond their own 
noses. There is a small section of the poorer class of farmers 
who may be in doubt, and it is these we desire to reach 
through the-paper. Now, do you understand?” 

“Oh, perfectly! We must insist on the absolute necessity of 
supporting the choice of the party, the priests, who are the natu- 
ral leaders of the people in this struggle, and the men who are 
the backbone of the tenants’ movement. It ought to be plain 
sailing enough.” 

In the office of Zhe Recorder Baylor found a very primitive 
condition of affairs. The printing arrangements were of the 
most backward and antiquated kind. The place was miserably 
small, and the printing-staff consisted only, besides the foreman, 
of three men and two boys. There was only one machine, a 
crazy thing of the last century, and the motive-power of this 
was hand-labor. A strong man was employed to turn the 
wheel on the printing nights. 

Burke, the former editor and proprietor, was this man’s em- 
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ployer. He found work for him as a farm laborer and doing 
odd jobs, the rest of the week; for Burke combined the agri- 
cultural with the editorial life, besides taking the leading hand 
in local and imperial politics. He was a burly, truculent man, 
who could use both the suaviter in modo and the /fortiter in re 
as the occasion suited. 

He was seated at the desk in the office writing leading 
paragraphs, when Baylor entered and introduced himself, He 
received him blandly, and Baylor, ‘producing his credentials, 
demanded a sight of all the “copy” that had been sent in for 
the second side of the paper. 

Burke handed him over what he had written, and sent a 
boy out to the printing-office for the remainder. 

“Merely a few squibs,”’ he said, “showing up Molloy’s 
political antecedents, and some smart hits at the county 
‘bosses’; just the sort of thing for election times, you know.” 

“ They will not go in,” said Baylor calmly. “Boy, tell the 
foreman to step in here.” 

The functionary entered. ‘“ Please understand,” said Baylor, 
“that no ‘copy’ is to be taken in the printing-office in the 
future, save what passes through my hands. I take entire 
charge of this paper now.” 

At this point Mr. Muldoon, the sub-editor, who also acted 
as local reporter, came in. Baylor lost no time in making 
known their mutual relations. “ What have you got here?” he 
asked, looking at some MS. which Muldoon had taken from 
his pocket. 

“Notes of a speech of Mr. Taylor’s at the assembly rooms 
to-day.” 

“Put them in the fire. Not another word about Mr. Tay- 
lor goes into this sheet.” 

Muldoon looked at Burke, and Burke looked at Baylor. 

“We undertook to give this report,” he said, “and in the 
interests of fair play—” 

“T did not undertake it,” said Baylor sharply, “and this is 
electioneering. I will have no controversy about it.” 

Burke’s face grew purple, but he managed to control himself. 
He bounced out of the place without saying a word. 

“Now,” said Baylor to the sub, “you will please sit down 
there and write what I dictate.” Then he plunged at once in- 
to a rattling “leader” setting. forth the change in the paper’s 
policy and the urgent reasons for it, and appealing to the 
patriotism of the farmers on behalf of the adopted candidate. 

As the slips were written he caused them to be carried to 
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the printing-office and set up as quickly as could be done. It 
was late ere this task was got through, but he went back to 
his quarters satisfied with his day’s work. 

Next morning his troubles commenced. When he arrived at 
the office he found the foreman with a very long face. Two 
of the printers, he announced, had left the town, and there was 
not one to be got to fill the gap. 

“Never mind,” said Baylor, “I'll see what can be done 
without them.” 

He seized a telegraph form and wrote a message to Dublin 
asking a large printing firm there to say if they could set up 
three pages of Zhe Recorder and send them down in stereotype, 
if he sent on the “copy,” by working all night? In an hour 
he had an answer in the affirmative. 

In the meantime the town was ina state of commotion. 
Bands were out on the streets, and Taylor was addressing 
meetings from the hotel windows and other places. Crowds 
stopped occasionally before Zhe Recorder office, and hooted and 
yelled and groaned. The printing-office was in the rear, and 
inaccessible, so Baylor didn’t mind. He merely took the pre- 
caution of barring the front door and closing the window-shutters. 

In due time the stereotype plates arrived from Dublin, and 
Baylor did not quit the office until he had seen the paper put 
to press and made arrangements for its despatch next morning 
in the usual way. 

What was his astonishment when on going to his office 
early next day he found that not a single sheet had been sent 
out or even printed! Two causes were assigned by the 
trembling foreman for the miscarriage. In the first place the 
laborer who turned the wheel had refused to work, and not 
another man in the town could be got to undertake it. All 
were partisans of Taylor. In the second, the machine itself 
had collapsed through the breaking of an important screw, 
and not a smith could be got to repair it, through the 
tradesmen’s loyalty to Taylor. 

Here was a dilemma indeed! Baylor felt nonplussed for the 
moment. 

He hurried off with the intention of taking counsel with the 
parish priest. He met him a little outside the presbytery. 
Burke, the former editor, was just coming out of the assembly 
rooms, which were close by, as he came up. On his face there 
was a malicious grin. 

“This is your doing,-Mr. Burke,” said Father Daly, when 
Baylor had hurriedly whispered how things stood. “Do you 
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think it fair to take our money for your property, and then 
prevent our utilizing it?” 

“Oh! this is electioneering, Father Daly,” replied Burke in 
a tone of sly triumph. “ Everything is fair under these condi- 
tions. My responsibility ceased when I sold you the property, 
you know. This gentleman got full control.” 

Baylor turned away in disgust. If an argument were got up 
in the street, it would be certain to collect a crowd, and this 
would lead inevitably to a scene. So, taking Father Daly’s 
arm, he went with him into the presbytery, and went more 
fully into the details of the estoppel. 

Mrs. Halloran was a listener while he was explaining the 
position of affairs to Father Daly. An eager look was on her 
face, but she did not feel herself privileged to speak until the 
good priest, noticing the peculiar expression, turned towards her. 

“What is it, Mrs. Halloran?” he said kindly. “I think you 
want to say something.” 

“If I might make so bold, your reverence,” she replied, “I 
would say that I think that 7he Constitution people, although 
they are Tories, would lend their machine to print the paper, 
if they were asked. Mr. Denham, the owner, was talking to 
me to-day, and he said they all admired Mr. Baylor for the 
courageous fight he’s making.” 

“That’s very nice and very good,” said Father Daly; “but 
whom can we get to turn the machine? We’re completely 
boycotted in the town.” 

“Tf you please, your reverence, there’s Mike Donovan down- 
stairs, talking to Nellie. He’s as strong as a horse.” 

““ Why, woman, he’s the maddest Taylorite of them all! He’d 
rather cut off his hand than do a stroke of work against him.” 

“Oh! leave that to Nellie and me,” she answered, a gleam 
of roguery twinkling in her eye. “You'll find we'll manage 
him somehow, your reverence.” Mrs. Halloran was as good as 
her word. 

It was not through any of the arts of Delilah that these 
wily women contrived to neutralize Mike’s violent political anti- 
pathies. Much as he loved Nellie he would not, even for her 
sake, be false to his principles. It was simply because of his 
defective education. He could neither read nor write, and was 
kept in ignorance of the nature of the work he was requisitioned 
to do. Thus he was betrayed into the hands of the enemy. 

Mike Donovan was a strapping young fellow, and one of 
the best. wrestlers and hurlers in the county. . This athletic 
bent of his helped to counterbalance the stooping tendency 
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which his work in the fields was calculated to give. He was 
rough-looking, but by no means ill-favored; and that his temper 
was fiery was easily discernible from his excitable blue. eye and 
very high cheek-bone, if the tawny beard and still more reddish 
hair furnished no clue to it. He was engaged in a wordy war 
with Nellie when Mrs. Halloran entered—all about politics. 
Mike was vehemently upholding the claims of Taylor and de- 
nouncing the system of the caucus which thrust an undesirable 
representative upon the people, as he declared, giving them no 
choice whatever in the selection. 

The more he stormed the more Nellie teased him by her 
skilful comparison between the rival candidates, to the disadvan- 
tage of Taylor in every case; and the poor fellow was not sharp 
enough to see that she was only disporting herself at his expense. 

At the height of the discussion Mrs. Halloran put in an ap- 
pearance. 

“Give over, children,” she began; “we're tired of politics, 
sure enough. ’Tis nothing but the one ould thing over and 
over again; we’ve heard it so often, troth, we ought to have it 
off by heart. Mike, like a decent boy, will you do a little turn 
for me? Have you to go back to Ballinacrory to-night?” 

“No; not till to-morrow, ma’am. I have to wait for a sad- 
dle that the harness-maker beyant is mendin’ for the masther; 
only for that I’d be goin’ to-night. An’ what’s the turn you 
want me to do for you, Mrs. Halloran?” 

“Well, just to turn the wheel up at Zhe Constitution, for 
Mr. Denham, for a couple of hours.” 

“ An’ sure that’s Dan Brady’s job?” 

“True enough, but this is an extra job. Dan’s usual work 
was finished early to-day, an’ he’s gone home tired an’ hungry 
of coorse after such a heavy spell of work. ’Twill be a rale 
charity for you to do it. There’s ne’er another boy in the 
town strong enough to stand up to it.” 

“Yerra, let Mike alone, aunt,” interposed Nellie, tauntingly. 
“Don't you see that he’s ashamed to tell you that he won’t do 
it because he can’t do it? There isn’t another boy in Knock- 
phail or for twenty miles round that could turn the wheel up 
at Zhe Constitution for two hours runnin’, Dan Brady is the 
only one fit to do it.” 

Nellie knew nothing of the importance of her interference ; 
it was just a fortuitous piece of good luck that prompted her 
usual spirit of raillery just then to assert itself. It was the one 
thing needed to the success of the project in hand. Mike's 
temper was aflame in a twinkling. 
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“This is more of the lies an’ the humbuggin’ that’s impos- 
in’ on the people here,” he exclaimed bitterly. “It ’ud be a 
quare day that I couldn’t stand up agin Dan Brady, or agin 
any man on this side of Keeper Mountain. I tell you what I’ll 
do, Mrs. Halloran. I'll go up now an’ turn the wheel at Zhe 
Constitution, and whin that’s done I'll wrastle Dan Brady fresh 
out of his bed, hurdle with him, or throw stones with him—ay, 
an’ the best man in the parish next to him, afther. That’s what 
I'll do—an’ I'll stake the five shillin’s I’m goin’ to airn on it. 
Now I’m off to The Constitution.” 

“Lave us a lock o’ your hair!” cried Nellie, with a taunting 
laugh, as the young giant strode angrily from the door. - But 
Mike, consoled with the thought that he would soon cover his 
detractors and disparagers with confusion, vouchsafed no reply, 
but went his way. 

The astonishment of the town. politicians when the paper 
came out in good time was only equalled by their rage, for they 
had deemed the boycott complete. But the general anger was, 
in its entire volume, not half that of the individual bitterness 
of Mike Donovan when he found to what base uses he had 
been put. He was afraid to trust himself near the presbytery 
next day, lest his anger should break all bounds and make him 
say and do things to be regretted all his lifetime. 

When the polling day came, and the votes were counted, 
Mr. Taylor found himself a very disappointed man. Contrary 
to what his friends all along assured him, he failed to get a 
single vote outside the town. Dick Baylor’s logic decided -all 
the rural waverers, and there was a great triumph for the Na- 
tional party. 

It needed all Mrs. Halloran’s diplomacy to repair the damage 
she had done to Mike’s affections. Achilles sulked in his tent 
for nearly three months, and would have continued to sulk were 
it not that Mrs. Halloran drove over to Ballinacrory one day 
and soothed his ruffled feelings in her own irresistible way, 
But what clinched the matter was her undertaking to restrain 
Nellie from laughing at him when he should come over to see 
them.at Knockphail. ! 

But Nellie, who was no party to this treaty, tore it to shreds, 
and quizzed him mercilessly when he appeared there, looking 
rather sheepish and abashed. She laughs at him still, .now that 
she is Mrs. Donovan, and often tells the story of the discomfi- 
ture of the Taylorites, and the unconscious part that Mike had 
in bringing it about. 
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THE WINTER-SCHOOL IN NEW ORLEANS. 


BY JAMES J. MCLOUGHLIN. 


EW ORLEANS has from time immemorial been 
famous amongst our American cities as a place 
sut generis. Unlike her sisters, she has been 
content to rest quietly apart, aside from the 

e hurlyburly of the nineteenth century, seeming- 

ly the one quiet, slackwater pool of that swift stream of pro- 

gress that is hurrying the American Republic to its ultimate 
destiny. 

In the good old days “before the war” we heard a great 
deal of this Southern metropolis. Before the fire and steel of 
that terrible epoch had wiped out of existence, almost, the 
trade and commerce that poured millions into her lap; before 
the genius of Stephenson had stretched glistening strings of 
iron rails to drag away her vassals of the States of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, she was queen of a broad empire. Her palatial 
steamboats drained every capillary of that vast system of water- 
ways that sucked the life-blood of trade from every remote 
landing to this great Southern heart. 

But all that is past. New times, new. methods, now rule 
her trade and commerce. Like the ancient: Creoles of her still 
more ancient streets, these new ways found’ her all unprepared 
for change. And for twenty years she sat there amidst her 
memories, dazed and bewildered. The Exposition of 1884 
came, and she awoke. Since then she has made giant strides 
along the path of progress. Factories, commerce, foreign trade, 
internal improvements, have placed her once more in the front 
rank with her rival sisters. 

The old is passing away, the new is'taking its place. In a 
few years more the quaint flavor of ‘old New Orleans” will 
be a thing of the past. And those thousands of tourists who 
now make the old town one of their resting-places each winter, 
will soon find the granite and slate of the nineteenth century in 
the place where once dwelt the stucco and tile of the eigh- 
teenth. 

This year there will be inaugurated there a most startling 
innovation, in the Catholic Winter-School of America, which it 


qr 
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is hoped and believed will be a most welcome addition to the 
attractions of the Carnival season. 

Summer-schools are numerous, and thronged—why, therefore, 
should not a winter-school be popular? And when to the de- 
lightful climate of a semi-tropical town are added the attrac- 
tions which the Catholic Winter-School offers, will not 
thousands of our Northern friends gladly spend a month in the 
Crescent City, combining pleasure with instruction ? 

To those who have never visited New Orlears can scarcely 
be explained the peculiarities of that queer old place. Imagine 
a great city, with over ten miles of wharfage-front on a broad 
river, with a salt-water lake, twenty miles wide, in the rear, 
with not a single hill or slope in all its area. Naught but one 
unbroken level, crossed by broad avenues, bordered with open 
drains, through which course streams of water. 

Midwinter by the almanac, but springtime by the thermome- 
ter. Green grass, brilliant flowers, greet you everywhere. A 
hospitable people in whom true courtesy is inbred. And above 
all a city with a past—yes, and ‘such a past! We can trace it 
in the very streets and houses that we see. 

Founded in 1718 by Bienville, the place was laid out as a 
parallelogram, one side the river, a strong rampart in the 
rear, another with a broad walk alongside forming the lower 
limit. To-day -the old boundary lines and colonial buildings 
live in the names of the streets that take their place or mark 
their spot—Rampart, Esplanade, Hospital, Barracks. And even 
yet some of the old houses of that remote period are shown, 
ancient and aged-looking relics of olden days. Among the 
lectures to be delivered before the school will be a course on 
Louisiana history by Alcée Fortier, of Tulane University, and 
it will be interesting to follow him, as it were, through these 
old remains of former times which still stand to tell of what 
they were, and what scenes they saw, when the lilies of France 
floated from the old cathedral spires. 

America has so little antiquity that we look on what is left 
us of colonial days as something to revere. At Mount Vernon 
we reverently inspect the: little trifles. that, in themselves 
so valueless, as once a part of Washington’s life are made 
so precious to every patriot. In Quebec we pause at the 
spot where brave Montgomery fell. But here in New -Orleans 
we are surrounded with much that brings history near to us. 
Just below the busy town, guarded -by an unfinished, un- 
sightly pile of bricks, lies Chalmette—that glorious field 
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where the flower of the British armies saw their flag go down 
in defeat before the rifles of the hardy pioneers. Around are 
remnants of the very earthworks that sheltered Jackson’s. men. 
And there, covering much of the ground that in 1815 drank so 
much blood, lie fifteen thousand Federal soldiers, from the bat- 
tle-fields of thirty years ago. 

Along the river-road stretch the neat white buildings of the 
United States Barracks, with a sentry pacing at the gate. The 
drive from the city to the battle-field is one of great beauty. 
On the right the yellow river crawls, behind a levee wall ten 
feet high; on the left old-fashioned plantation houses, embowered 
in foliage, amidst which are tall magnolias, yellow-laden orange- 
trees, waxen camelias, sombre cedars, and a riot of roses, dah- 
lias, and smaller flowers. 

In fact in no other city in the United States will the lover 
of plants and trees and flowers find so much to admire as here 
in New Orleans. A course of lectures on botany, by Rev. A. 
B. Langlois, will be of peculiar interest in this connection. 

And within easy reach of the city are many pleasant rural 
resorts to which excursions can be made. There is the chain 
of pretty villages that stretch along the Mexican Gulf, between 
New Orleans and Mobile, where the pine-trees fringe the beach, 
and where excellent hotels hold forth every allurement ; where 
fishing and hunting and sailing are ever in order. - And back in 
the pine-woods, on the shores of Lake Pontchartrain, is the 
Deaf and Dumb School of Chinchuba, where deaf-mutes learn 
to speak the marvellous sign language with wondrous ease. 

Of course the carnival festivities will in themselves be a 
great event. They begin about a week before Mardi-Gras, which 
this year is on February 18. There are balls and receptions with- 
out number. Illuminated pageants, representing scenes from 
history or legendary lore, change night. into day as they roll 
through the crowded streets. 

And the religious ceremonies attendant upon the Winter- 
School will in themselves be amongst the grandest ever seen in 
America. All the prelates of the country have been invited, 
and many will attend. Amongst those who will. be there will 
be Cardinals Gibbons and Satolli, and one or both of these will 
be present at the opening celebration in-the old cathedral on 
Sunday, February 16, 

The roll of lecturers comprises many eminent names, Father 
Zahm, of Notre Dame University, has been engaged for a course 
on “Science and Religion,” which is the same that created so 
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much discussion last year. The eminent Jesuit, Father Powers, 
of Spring Hill, will lecture on “ Man as a Free Agent,” “ Right 
and Wrong,” “Immortality,” ‘“ Morality and Conscience,” and 
“God’s Existence.” Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, Condé 
B. Pallen, Graham Frost, Father Mullany, Father Sheedy of 
Altoona, and a number of others equally prominent will be on 
the platform. Beginning on February 18 the school will last 
three weeks, and it will certainly bring together one of the 
most entertaining gatherings of teachers and students ever seen 
in America. 

It will attract the attention, not of Catholics alone but also 
of thousands of non-Catholics, who will come from motives of 
curiosity, or desire to know the point of view of Catholics on 
many of the questions of the day—on socialism, on the relations 
of labor and capital, on theological matters, and to note our 
progress in intellectual and literary development. 

And from the list of lecturers and their subjects it is safe 
to predict that the first session of the Catholic Winter-School 
at New Orleans will: not only reflect great credit upon Arch- 
bishop Janssens, and those who are with him in promoting its 
success, but it will also attract to itself, and to the historic city 
of the South, thousands of appreciative visitors, of every sect 
and creed. 








THERE is no branch of the great social problem 
so important as that of the habitations of the peo- 
ple. This question has two aspects—its moral one 
and its material one; and in very. many cases these 
aspects are interdependent.. Perhaps there is no 

other city in the world wherein the problem is so complicated 
as it is in New York, owing to abnormal local conditions. 
Whether the problem will ever be solved there, in a manner 
conducive to the welfare of society, or whether it is destined 
to remain a puzzle for future generations, it is, at all events, 
well to be made familiar with its conditions. This knowledge 
may be gained to some extent by a study of a comprehensive 
work on the subject just issued by the Messrs. Scribner.* 
New York is not the only city whose tenement-house con- 
dition is exhaustively treated of in this book. The status of the 
poor in many other great cities—London, Paris, Chicago, Naples, 
etc.—is ably described by writers who have made it the subject 
of careful study. In their hands the topic covers a wide range; 
and its treatment often gives it a character of a much more 
attractive stamp than the usual run of economical and statisti- 
cal treatises shows. The paper on London, for instance, has 
been furnished by Robert A. Woods, the head of Andover 
House, Boston, and a resident member of the Toynbee Hall 
Association for some time. It is entitled “The Social Awakening 
in London.” Not many people in this country are aware of the 
enormous impulse which has been given of late years to the 
question of making life tolerable for the masses in the great 
metropolis. The hugeness of the city has necessitated a revolu- 
tion in city government; drastic, complete, and radical. Lon- 
don under the perfect system of home rule which it has won 
after a long struggle with prerogatives as old as King Lud, 
has got its own affairs into its hand and is doing right well to 
make matters smooth for its millions of toilers. Its different 


%* The Poor in Great Cities. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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county councils control and administer rates and taxes mount- 
ing up close to seven hundred millions of dollars annually. 
This money is now all under popular control, whereas under 
the old régime it was in the hands of a number of rings whose 
methods would never bear inquiry. 

Mr. Woods’ paper is an exceedingly able one.: It is com- 
prehensive, and at the same time it is concise. It gives the 
facts, together with sufficient comment to render them fully 
intelligible. 

The condition of New York is, however, a matter which 
comes home more nearly to us. On this subject a paper is 
contributed by Mr. Ernest Flagg, the eminent architect. . The 
picture he draws of the state of the New York tenement-house 
population, and the frightful dangers to health, morality, and 
life, through the constant risk of conflagrations, is simply ap- 
palling. And that which renders it so appalling is the fact that 
we know every word of the warning to be strictly true. 

The primary evil in the New York system, Mr. Flagg points 
out, is the arbitrary division of the city ground into lots, each 
of 25 feet by 100 feet. The restriction to 25 feet has been fatal 
to health, light, and comfort. On these narrow lots an identical 
system of tenements has sprung up, covering thousands of acres. 
They have been built in utter defiance of the science of build- 
ing, and their defects are irremediable. For these death-trap 
structures an enormous rent is charged. Nowhere else in the 
world have landlords the power to fleece as in New York, be- 
cause of the restricted limits of the city, and nowhere is there 
such frightful risk to life and health as in the ill-built, rubbishy 
structures which are called tenement houses. 

Whether any remedy can be found for this shocking state 
of things, under the present legislative system, is a very doubt- 
ful problem. Altogether a peculiar condition of affairs has 
grown up in and around New York City. It is a subject that 
must be studied; it is certain to compel attention, and that 
perhaps in a very unpleasant way. So that the sooner it is 
taken up and discussed the better for all concerned. 


For the benefit of womankind chiefly Miss Conway’s book, 
Making Friends and Keeping Them,* appears to have been writ- 
ten. Its arguments are directed more to the sex which ap- 
pears most to need advice on the all-important subject of friend- 


* Making Friends and Keeping Them. By.Katherine E. Conway. Boston: Pilot Pub- 
lishing Co, 
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ship; yet they are such as may be laid to heart with much 
profit by very many of the other. There isa maturity of judg- 
ment in the dicta of this eminently necessary book, mingled 
with a delicacy in the method of conveying advice, which be- 
speaks the sympathetic friend much more than the mentor. The 
book is not merely useful in a very important sense, but it is 
full of literary excellences—a very charming treatise, indeed, 
upon a very .engrossing subject. There are thousands of wo- 
men to whom it ought to prove invaluable in cases where 
want of good advice might prove to be a lamentable circum- 
stance. It would be easy, perhaps, to get a more attractive gift 
book, so far as outward show goes; but for wholesome and 
refreshing contents none better, for general purposes, can be 
found on the booksellers’ counters. 


A great increase in size and improvement in style are shown 
in the Catholic Home Annual* for the coming year. Some splen- 
did. photogravures are embodied in the work, so as to make it, 
in respect to illustrations, a first-class production. Its literary 
contents are no less excellent. They are by the most favorite 
Catholic writers, and their range is wide and varied. Poetry, 
topography, fiction, hagiology, and other branches of Catholic 
literature, are all represented by choice examples. The Axnual 
has always been a welcome visitor in many Catholic homes ; 
its claims to a cordial reception in the year 1896 are greater 
than ever. 


Individuality is the undisputed claim of New Orleans. A 
city which preserves many traits of old France, when old France 
in the land itself is hardly a memory, may seem an anachronism 
on this unconventional continent, but anachronisms are some- 
times delightful by mere contrast. So it is with New Orleans. 
Miss Grace King, who is racy of the soil, tells us all about the 
gay, quaint city in the course of a very charming book t just 
published., The narrative is helped immensely by the many 
sketches of famous spots in the city and out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners furnished by Frances E. Jones, who wields a cun- 
ning pencil. 

The story of New Orleans, from its foundation almost down 
to our own day, is a record of romance, and the recorder of 
the whole fascinating pageant has a very sympathetic pen. 


* Catholic Home Annual. New York : Benziger Bros. 
+ New Orleans: The Place and the People: By Grace King. With illustrations by Fran- 
ces E. Jones. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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Grace King is a piquant historian—one who is not content to 
serve up the dry bones of the past for banquet, but does her 
best to clothe them with flesh and nerve-tissue and mind and 
spirit. 

One of the most charming chapters in the book is that de- 
voted to the description of the coming of the Ursulines in the 
Gironde, in the year 1727. The mingled piquancy and pathos 
of the chronicle of the sisters’ sufferings by land and sea, in 
that time of tortoise-like and pea-shoed travelling, entitle these 
pages to rank amongst the best examples of historical bric- 
a-brac. 


Longmans, Green & Co. deserve the thanks of teachers for 
their admirable production of the English Classics Series.* The 
works so far issued are Irving’s Zales of a Traveller, Scott’s 
Woodstock, Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year, George Eliot’s 
Silas Marner, Macaulay’s Essays on Milton, and Daniel Web- 
ster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. (Par parenthese it may be 
asked, has the latter work been recognized by the English as 
a classic?) This series is specially designed for the guidance 
of teachers, and to that end contains matter not included in 
the text, such as analytical introductions, questions for exam- 
ination, etc. Some teachers may think it is something like 
painting the lily to tack on an introduction to Sir Walter 
Scott’s work, since that great master considered himself per- 
fectly competent to tire out the patience of readers on his own 
account, However, this is an age of new ideas, and some peo- 
ple may even like to hear it explained how and why Scott 
explains himself. 


The chronicle of the Sisters of Mercy. is brought to a close 
in the volume + which -now makes its appearance, which is the 
fourth of the series. It is in some respects the most absorbing 
of any, inasmuch as it deals with transactions which changed 
the current of the world’s history, on this soil as well as 
abroad, and brings the immediate past into touch with the 
living present. The story of the part this great order played 
during the Civil War and the subsequent plagues in Vicksburg 
and New Orleans has often been touched upon, but the details 
have not been so graphically or authoritatively presented, 

* Longman’s English Classics, Edited by George Rice ‘Carpenter, A.B. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


+ Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy. Vol.iv. By a Member of the Order 
of Mercy. New York: P. O’Shea. 


VOL, LXII.—36 
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we believe, as they are now by Mother Austin Carroll. The 
literary garb in which the chronicle is presented is bright, 
‘spirited, and vivacious, reflecting the heroic cheerfulness of the 
great souls who devote their lives to the good of mankind; and 
the ripple of gayety which at times runs through the narrative 
proves that such a life of sacrifice is for many the true philos- 
-ophy of existence. Many amusing anecdotes are found in the 
pages of this bulky volume, side by side with the most touch- 
ing stories of martyr suffering and heroic devotion. This vol- 
ume, it should be added, contains a copious index of the 
whole work. 


Horrors of the Confessional is the ironical title given a little 
work on the subject of the sacrament of penance by Dr, Joseph 
A. Pompeney, of Kansas City. It is in reality a very able con- 
troversial work, designed to meet the sneers and slanders of 
calumniators of the Catholic system. The language of the 
book is eloquent, and the arguments rest on a sound historical 
basis, displaying much erudition. The pamphlet is published in 
handy form by Thomas J. Casey, Kansas City, Mo. 


Another portable and ready work for the purpose of com- 
bating erroneous belief is one entitled An Hour with a Sincere 
Protestant, by Rev. J. P. M. S. It bears the imprimatur of his 
Grace Archbishop Corrigan, and is published by the Christian 
Press Association Publishing Co., West Fifteenth Street, New 
York. In a brief compass it takes up the chief objections to 
Catholicism, and. deals with them in a plain and forcible way. 


“Pegasus in harness” is the thought which springs to our. 
mind reading a volume of poems by James Jeffrey Roche. 
Restraint, not license, is the power that reveals itself between 
and in the lines. The volume is called Ballads of Blue Water,* 
but this does not indicate that they are all redolent of the sea. 
There be heroes of the land as well as heroes of the ocean, in 
whom the people of this continent take an ever green pride, and 
of some of these the praise is strung in terse poetic pearls in 
this volume. The cameos, “ Washington” and “ Whittier,” for 
instance, are bits of workmanship which illustrate how high 
conception may be wedded to simplest form of expression by 
fitness of phrase, as power is concentrated in the lightning 
flash. But for all that the ocean is the author’s element, and 


* Ballads of Blue Water, and other Poems. By James Jeffrey Roche. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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his muse a sea-nymph. He finds joyous inspiration in the 
breeze and the battle, and loves to sing of the glorious fights 
of 1812. A couple of the poems which deal with these stirring 
themes claim higher rank than the ballad. More of the char- 
acter of the martial ode is the piece called “The Fight of the 
Armstrong Privateer,” and a similar observation applies to the 
poem on “ Albemarle Cushing.” Grace and fire—fire judiciously 
handled—characterize these lays of nautical exploit; and the 
spirit of fun which enters so largely into a sailor’s life is also 
exemplified in the penultimate piece in the book, “A Sailor’s 
Yarn.” A poet’s work is, very often, like an editor’s—more 
conspicuous by what it has rejected than by what it has put 
before the world. Mr. Roche’s bears the impress of this care 
and happy taste in every line. He has a nice ear, too, and 
sticks to that quality of distinctness in quantitative enunciation 
which it is the fashion with a certain stripe of mystics and 
transcendentals of this age to obscure. Much sense of fitness is 
shown in the output of the volume. The cover is at once sim- 
ple, elegant, and striking. 


It is fitting that a handsome book* should commemorate a 
golden jubilee; and the golden jubilee of the Rev. Sylvester 
Malone, of Brooklyn, was an event so honored by all, and so 
unique, too, in its circumstances, as to call for an especially 
appropriate memorial. The task of compiling such a work de- 
volved on Mr. Sylvester L. Malone, his nephew, and he has 
acquitted himself of it with credit. No little judgment was 
required in this, owing to the multitude of congratulatory letters 
which poured in upon Father Malone, the mass of documents 
relating to his. long and stirring career as a priest and as a 
citizen, and the many great historical events with which his 
life was interwoven. It does not fall to the lot of many priests 
to be associated with one parish, as Father Malone has been, 
now for more than fifty years; nor is it often that any parish 
has had priests whose lives have been so bound up with the 
growth and life of the place, in its material and moral aspects, 
no less than its spiritual one, as Father Sylvester Malone’s 
has been- with that of Williamsburg. Father Malone was 
a veritable oak of sturdiness and grace in the midst of 
frequent storm and _ stress, during the long years of his 
ministry. As a patriotic citizen he has ever proved in his 


* Memorial of the Golden Jubilee of Rev. Sylvester Malone, Edited by Sylvester L, 
Malone. Brooklyn, N. Y.: D. S. Holmes, 388 Bedford Avenue. 
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own person how base is the slander that seeks to divorce 
the Catholic from the defender of the soil. His courage, his 
benevolence, and his progressive ideas gained him the respect of 
all good men of whatsoever creed all over Brooklyn. The way 
in which this was manifested, and the salient points in Father 
Malone’s ministerial career, are well set forth in this elegant 
souvenir of his jubilee. But the point of note in it all is the 
wonderful approval Father Malone has received for what may 
be called his life idea. To have lived fifty years of consistent, 
integral, priestly life is palm enough for any man; but to have 
worked through all those years with the superadded purpose of 
reconciling the Church with the highest aspirations of the age 
and best thought of America, is a privilege which makes his 
career deserving of the highest praise. 


There is “a chiel amang” the Irish colleges, and he has 
taken notes of some professors and some systems, and the 
course of college life over there in recent times, to some effect. 
We have a novel from his pen, whoever he be—for he chooses 
to preserve anonymity—which shows not only that his impres- 


sions are vivid but that he possesses the power of graphic pres- 
entation and picturesque arrangement. 

The description of one Irish college outside Dublin which we 
get in Geoffrey Austin, Student,* is hardly an exaggerated repro- 
duction of what some old-time private establishments, conducted 
chiefly by men who had been magnificent failures at the bar or 
some other profession, really were—retreats where people who 
had rough and refractory or troublesome boys sent them, more 
to get rid of them for a time—taming institutions for young 
savages rather than academic groves. The pictures of the 
tyrannical and atrabilious “Grinder” in Mayfield, and of Mr. 
Dowling, the Latin tutor, who had thrown up a position worth 
eight hundred pounds a year because of a difference with the 
principal about the proper tense of a certain Greek verb, are 
truer than most readers of Geoffrey Austin may possibly think. 
The lesson sought to be impressed by the writer is the fatal 
folly of the exclusion of a true religious training in the pro- 
cess of education. Even in establishments presided over by 
clerics—at least nominally—there was too much paganism in the 
curriculum, too much license given the evil-disposed and idle, 


* Geoffrey Austin, Student. . Dublin: H. M. Gill & Sons. 
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and so the spirit of irreverence first and of infidelity afterward 
gained a foothold, with disastrous consequences to the pupils. 
What these consequences may be is tragically illustrated in the 
story of some of Geoffrey Austin’s schoolmates. Many strik- 
ing truths are well driven home in its thrilling chapters, in not 
one of which is there a dull line. The brilliancy and verve of 
the work must strike the reader from the very outset—its riches 
in image and vocabulary are at times indeed superabundant. 
Were it not for this feature and the frequency of classic quo- 
tation, we might be tempted-to think that Geoffrey Austin is 
the work of a skilled and matured literary man. 


A new issue of W. B. Yeats’s poems* comes out in a hand- 
some dress, no doubt in compliment to the season. In this 
volume the author has preserved only so much of his former 
work as he himself thought worth preserving, and has made 
some alterations even in the residuum. The more considerable 
works in the volume include an expurgated or revised version of 
“The Wanderings of Usheen” and a play called “ The Countess 
Cathleen.” By Usheen Mr. Yeats refers to the mythical Irish 
hero-bard, Oisin, or Ossian, as he is sometimes spelled; and 
this spelling of Mr. Yeats’s seems to have been adopted on 
phonetic principles rather than on those of orthography. The 
play is a weird production. It deals with a supposititious 
famine period, and is redolent of old-time superstitions not 
peculiar to Ireland, but shared in by many nations in the past. 
But in depicting a peasant so worked upon by hunger as to be- 
lieve that God and the Virgin Mother had gone to sleep, and 
that it might be profitable to pray to Satan, the poet uses 
more than a poet’s license. This is no true type of Irish 
character, either in the past or in the present. 

Mr. Yeats’s style is graceful, but his ideas are fantastic. He 
is rich in description; and his erratic fancy leads him into the 
creation of beings whose minds are not those of mortals. 
The personages in this play of “Cathleen” are not indeed hu- 
man beings, but fantastic creatures of the poet’s brain. Mr. 
Yeats’s traffic with fairy lore has been so absorbing that it 
pervades his work out of all proportion to its literary value. 
Perhaps by and by he may tune his lyre to something more 
masculine and ennobling than those quaint dreams of the exu- 
berant Celtic fancy. 


* Poems. By W.B. Yeats. Boston: Copeland & Day; London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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In Bret Harte’s latest published novelette, /m a Hollow of the 
Hiills,* there is a good deal of the pristine breeziness of his 
style, as well as the proof that working in one particular groove 
affects an author’s work so that that work becomes after a time 
nothing but a repetition of former effort, with changes merely 
in names of persons and places, and some necessary variation 
in the leading incidents. We have had the bits of mining life, 
the broken-down professionals, the gentlemanly thieves, the 
cynical philosophers in the garb of highwaymen, the frail but 
still attractive women, and all the other accessories of the semi- 
civilization of the wild West, so very often before, that only 
the firmest belief in the author’s power to delude us into think- 
ing he was serving up a new dish emboldens us to go beyond 
the title-page of anything suggestive of Western life from his 
well-known pen. Any one who had never read Bret Harte be- 
fore would doubtless be pleased with this work. To those who 
are seasoned, however, the perusal of any other work of his 
written during the past twenty years would be tantamount to 
reading this. The same stage is there, the same actors, the 
same costumes, and the same scenery and mechanical effects ; 
and, we must in justice add, the same masterly touch in bring- 
ing them all before the reader’s eye. It is a pity that there is 
not a little more versatility about it. 


We are glad to find that the address of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Keane on “The Catholic Church and the American Sunday,” 
as he delivered it at Buffalo recently, has been embodied in 
permanent form and is now being widely disseminated by the 
Catholic Truth Society of that city. No argument touching 
this important question can possibly surpass, if any can approach, 
this one in solid reasoning or masterly arrangement of arguments 
and illustrations. The polished and scholarly style of the es- 
teemed Rector of the Catholic University of America was never 
employed to greater effect than in this powerful plea for the 
preservation of the sanctity of the Sabbath. The unholy alli- 
ance between Atheism and Mammon which seeks to destroy this 
great landmark of civilization is laid bare with trenchant strokes, 
and the peculiar reasons why Americans should venerate the 
Sunday handed down to them. by the great founders of this 
Republic eloquently insisted on. We hope every thoughtful 
man and woman in the United States may have this pamphlet 
brought within their reach. 


* In a Hollow of the Hills. By Bret Harte. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 
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Conformably to the resolution arrived at, at the general con- 
vention, the official organ of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
has made its appearance. We give it a hearty greeting, both 
as a literary production (which it modestly disclaims being) 
and as a certain instrument of development and extension of 
beneficence. The first number of the Quarterly contains an ad- 
mirable report of the late convention as well as many excellent 
editorials. It is embellished with an admirable likeness of 
Frederic Ozanam, and a fine grouped picture of the delegates 
to the Convention. 














The Catholic Family Annual for 1896 (Catholic School Book 
Co.) maintains its established high standard. Its short contribu- 
tions are from the pens of the best Catholic writers of the day, 
and it contains a number of excellent plates, colored as well as 
plain. 

















I.—CHRIST AND THE SUPERNATURAL,.* 






We do not know whether Mr. Denison is a minister of any 
Christian sect or not, but judging by his title he proposes to 
tell us what the idea expressed by the word supernatural repre- 
sented in the mind of our Divine Lord. We understand from 
him that there are only two senses in which the word superna- 
tural has been hitherto conceived by men, the “common” one, 
as he phrases it, in which we have the etymological meaning 
“above nature”; the other the idea of the unknowable force of 
which all nature is the product. As Mr. Spencer tells us this 
last is “unthinkable,” we can dismiss it without further considera- 
tion, although Mr. Denison seems to apprehend it as “the most 
inclusive natural,” “speaking in the imperative mood of nature, 

alike in the noble sacrifice of the Christ and in the un- 
restrained life of Shelley.” 

All this is very mysterious ; nor does he make himself more 
intelligible when he includes in the common meaning “above 
nature”’ the proposition that the tie between us and the super- 
natural is an arbitrary one. In other words, that it is the might 
of a superior and unconnected will imposing command from its 
isolation on slaves with which it has no relation. Now, the very 
essence of the so-called common idea includes the relation of 
Creator and creature, Father and son, Ruler and subject, and their 


* Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural. By John H. Denison. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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manifestations of law, protection, and justice, obedience, grati- 
tude, observance, piety, and the rest. 

The writer himself assumes all these correlations as he goes 
on from his postulate that “the truth must first be created in 
the form of manhood, then comprehended, intellectualized, and 
applied.” This, if it have any meaning beyond sonorous sounds, 
is that truth for mankind must be grouped by some master-mind 
and then communicated ; for it surely does not mean, as the 
author seems to say in express words, that the Italians for the 
first time saw “that they had a patria” when truth became in- 
carnate in Garibaldi. 

The application of this remarkable philosophy is that “the 
original form of these truths—spiritual or moral—is life, always 
life; the man of action, the creator, must come first. To at- 
tempt to anticipate his work is, as Jesus expressed it, to be a 
thief and a robber.’”’ Now, what this means, assuming that it 
has meaning, is that no theorizing or philosophizing can take 
place before the subject matter has been acted by the man of 
action without committing an indictable offence. We respect- 
fully demur to the indictment. 

The truth is that Mr. Denison only sees the human side of 
the Divine Person, and this itself in a manner so marred and 
distorted that we cannot recognize him. That there is some dim 
conception of the beauty of the Lord’s life in our author there 
can be no question. He seems in some degree to lay hold of 
the tenderness, the fearlessness, the justice, the love of humanity 
which encompass him, or rather radiate from him; but these 
are shrouded in Mr. Denison’s picture in the attributes of a 
Greek Deity. Our Lord upon his canvas is a combination of 
Apollo and Prometheus, beautiful and eloquent as the first, and 
like the second, the friend and benefactor of the human race, 
and finally its sacrifice. 

But for all this, in his chapter “the Christ Universe” he 
comes near the Catholic note concerning the world of spirits 
when he says that it is “not unreasonable that a spirit in a 
more advanced stage of development than man should have ap- 
peared” to our Lord in the wilderness and ministered to his 
physical necessities. Here we recognize some flickering percep- 
tion of the truth that the supernatural is not opposed to rea- 
son. They are not on the same plane, there can be no collision 
between them. One may reject the evidence for a supernatural 
manifestation, but to say that it is unreasonable to believe in 
the possibility of such a manifestation is equivalent to saying 
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that agnosticism is the knowledge of all things and all possibili- 
ties, and that it can even define the powers of its own Unknow- 
able and say, Thus far your torturing of blind atoms may go, 
but here I break your swelling waves. 









2.—THE FOUNDER OF THE ORDER OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD.* 


The work before us, which is the Life of the first Superior- 
General of the Congregation of Our Lady of Charity of the 
Good Shepherd of Angers, comes to us with a preface from the 
pen of his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. This is a higher re- 
commendation than any notice we could write. He says that 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd have been fortunate in secur- 
ing the literary services of Miss Clarke. 

We find in the chapter on “ The Dark Continent,” beginning 
at page 265, a significant instance of the spirit which animated 
Mother Mary in ruling and using her congregation. In the 
early part of 1843 a pressing appeal reached her from Monseig- 
neur Dupuch, Bishop of Algiers. The good prelate wrote to 
beg her “on his knees” to send some of her religious to his 
diocese. Though anxious to extend the sphere of usefulness of 
her sisterhood, she never importuned a bishop to admit her 
sisters into his diocese, nor a priest to receive them into his 
parish ; but when invited she was at once ready to go or send 
them forth. It is not wonderful that a government so prudent 
would be eminently successful ; the wonder would be if it failed 
in becoming a great influence for good. 


























3.—BIBLE STUDY.t 





This very neat and attractive little volume contains the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered at the Plattsburgh Summer-School. 
It is not technically scientific, but it is a work which only a 
scholar could have produced, the cream and juice of Scriptural 
science in a popular form, very useful and also very easy and 
pleasant reading. It is to be hoped that Professor Heuser will 
give us more reading of the same sort. 














* Life of Reverend Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier, By A.M. Clarke. London: 
Burns & Oates ; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

+ Chapters of Bible Study ; or, A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Sacred Scripea 
tures. By the Rev. Hermann J, Heuser, Professor of Scripture Introduction and Exegesis, St. 
Charles’s Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. The Cathedral Library Association, 123 East Fiftieth 
Street, New York. 1895. 

































THERE is hardly any surprise in the eleva- 
tion of the Papal Delegate, Monsignor Satolli, to 
the cardinalate. The news that the Apostolic 

Didegation at Washington is to be made permanent came con- 
currently with the announcement of the dignity conferred by 
the Holy Father upon his representative in the United States. 
Both facts bear eloquent testimony to the genius displayed by the 
Delegate in the discharge of the delicate task entrusted to his 
hands. Many irritating troubles lay before him when. he came 
to the States. A large number of these were tangled ques- 
tions of canon law and ecclesiastical jurisprudence wherein 
dividing lines became so obscured by peculiar conditions that 
none but the keenest intellectual vision could detect the trend 
of the boundaries. Over and above these local ‘issues there 
were great considerations connected with the higher principles 
of public policy. To the solution of these momentous problems 
he addressed himself with patience, zeal, and a _ level-headed- 
ness that no personal arguments could shake. There is no his- 
torical precedent which affords a better illustration of the wis- 
dom of having an impartial and brilliant alien for arbiter in 
vexed questions, and inductively of the far-seeing policy of the 
church and its all-competent international character. The rais- 
ing of the Delegate to the sacred purple is one of those acts 
which reveal at times the tact of the Holy See. It is an 
-honor to the people as well as the prelate. It is a proof that 
the Holy Father’s expressions of interest in the church in the 
United States are no mere formalities, but the indication of 
thoughts which fill his mind as he surveys the church all the 
world over in the closing years of a glorious pontificate. 


ws 
> 


It has been for some time recognized that an auxiliary 
bishop was a need of the great diocese of New York. It is 
no wonder that, the want being recognized, Monsignor Farley 
should have been designated as the proper man to implement 
it. A priest skilled in all the business of the diocese, owing 
to his long connection with the present- Archbishop as well 
as with the late Cardinal his predecessor, Monsignor Farley 
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possessed every official qualification for the post. In addition 
to this fitness, there is that in his personal character as a 
priest to give him an irresistible claim to the mitre. It was 
only recently that a signal proof of the esteem in which the 
monsignor is held was given in the celebration of his silver 
jubilee. The ratification of those golden opinions by the Arch- 
bishop and the Holy Father, in his nomination and election to 
the auxiliary bishopric, has brought unbounded satisfaction to 
the whole Catholic community. 


> 
> 





By the death of Cardinal Bonaparte, which took place at 
the beginning of December, the members of the Sacred Col- 
lege created by Pope Pius IX. are reduced to seven. There 
was very little in common between the deceased cardinal and 
the prominent representatives of the gens Bonaparte. He was 
all piety and gentleness, and his only ambition was to despoil 
himself so that he might benefit the poor. He had been known 
to give away even his silk handkerchief in alms, when he had 
expended all his money. 


~ 
os 





Death has also called off another member of the Sacred 
College—a man of quite a different stamp. Unlike Cardinal 
Bonaparte, Cardinal Persico, whose decease followed in a few 
days afterward, had lived a good deal in the public eye. His 
Eminence was one of those men of insight upon whom the 
Holy See has to rely at important conjunctures for sound in- 
formation upon current affairs, and as such he was entrusted by 
the Pope with a couple of delicate missions. The latest one 
was to Ireland, in order to ascertain the state of affairs there 
as between the people and the landlords, and it was upon 
Monsignor Persico’s report that the Holy See took action 
which was construed by the people as antagonistic to their 
cause. It could hardly be said that Monsignor Persico took 
the best means of obtaining enlightenment on the subject of 
his mission, as for much of the time he spent in Ireland he was 
the guest of Lord Emly, a Whig Catholic nobleman who had 
formerly been a government official. It was entirely owing to 
the generally prudent action of the Irish bishops with regard 
to the Papal Rescript which followed that a grave misunder- 
standing was averted. Cardinal Persico was an American citi- 
zen. He was Bishop of Savannah, Ga., for three years, and 
had won a host of friends amongst the clergy and laity of the 
United States by a charming personality. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


“ To use books rightly zs to go to them for help ; to appeal to them when our 
own knowledge and power of thought fail; to be led by them into wider sight, 
purer conception than our own, and to receive from them the united sentence of 
the judges and councils of all time, against our solitary and unstable opinion.” 


T the first public meeting for the season 1895-6 of the Ozanam Reading 
d Circle, New York City, the above quotation from Ruskin was selected as a 
leading thought verified by the personal experience of the members. The presi- 
dent, Miss Mary E. Burke, briefly announced the course of reading outlined by the 
council, embracing church history, American literature, ethics, and current topics. 
Among the books chosen by individual members for private study are: Pastime 
Papers, by Cardinal Manning; The Art of Thinking Well, by Balmez; Phases 
of Thought and Criticism, by Brother Azarias; Data of Modern Ethics, by Ming ; 
Ozanam’s Letters; Chapters of Bible Study, by Heuser; Church in England, by 
Allies. 

A leaflet prepared by the council of the Ozanam Reading Circle is here given : 

Since we organized, in the year 1886, we have had in view the cultivation of 
a standard of literary taste. By associating together in an informal and 
friendly way, our individual efforts are intensified; contact with other minds 
awakens new phases of thought. At our meetings we have obtained many advan- 
tages from the concentration of attention on some of the best books—Catholic 
books especially—from carefully selected literary exercises, and from the vigorous 
discussion of current topics. 

For the success of our decennial year we invite the co-operation of numerous 
friends who have attended our public meetings, and sanctioned our efforts for the 
advancement of Catholic literature. A new feature is to be introduced this year. 
In addition to the Honorary Members, to whom we are indebted for many favors 
in the past, it has been arranged to form an associate membership for well- 
wishers unable to promise active participation in our work. Upon the payment 
of two dollars, each Associate Member shall be entitled to the privilege of attend- 
ing our public meetings once a month. Without binding themselves to the obliga- 
tions of active members, many will be thus enabled to assist in the extension of 
the work of self-improvement which has been fostered by the Ozanam Reading 
Circle. 

Some one of the leading magazines is discussed at every meeting of the Oza- 
nam Reading Circle. On this topic Miss Helen M. Sweeney read the following 
paper : 

It is most interesting to trace the art of book-making from its earliest concep- 
tion down to its present perfect shape. As the outward form has been evolved from 
the huge parchment folios down to the neat little duodecimo of to-day, so the con- 
tents that cater to the public were forced to change. In the days when elegant leis- 
ure was not at a premium one could read the mass of learning contained in those 
“tomes of ancient lore,” but in the rapid gait of the present, when one lives, as Ten- 
nyson has it, more in “ fifty years of Europe thana cycle of Cathay,” we demand 
condensation. To answer this demand was conceived the magazine, which often 
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contains within its covers an epitome of the world’s history. Every question 
that is agitating the thinking public is discussed there from the best and most 
thoughtful stand-point,. Therein is found a clear, succinct, abridged résumé of the 
world’s doings during the past month. In fact, a constant reader of the current 
magazines has upon the finger-tips a fund of knowledge that will enrich his every 
experience. 

To fit this condition to the requirements of a Reading Circle is a task of no 
small magnitude, for no woman’s life is long enough to read a// the magazines, 
much as some of us would like to; so, to bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number we of the Ozanam Reading Circle have delegated the reading of one 
magazine a month to some one member, who brings to the Circle the result of 
her discriminate reading, the special object of our particular Reading Circle being 
kept always in view. 

Ours, being a Catholic Reading Circle, established primarily for the further- 
ance of Catholic thought and opinion, and the disseminating of Catholic literature, 
finds its best material in a magazine distinctively Catholic, such as “ the noblest 
Roman of them all,” Zhe Catholic World, and that very bright and able monthly 
the Reading Circle Review. The latter having as its special object the require- 
ments of Reading Circles, is particularly well adapted for our purpose, No one 
who has not read this periodical can realize the wealth to be found within its 
pages. Take, for instance, the current number. The leading article is one on 
“Art and Literature in the Life of the Church,” then a paper on the Middle 
Ages—“ The rise of Universities ”"—a most opportune bit of knowledge, throwing 
as it does on the twilight of the past the strong calcium-light of research, remind- 
ing us in these days of mushroom growth of the strong foundations that were laid 
for our present brilliancy in the ages miscalled “ Dark.” Another fine article is 
the “ Church and the Republic,” by Rev. J. L. Belford, from which I cannot but 
quote an illustrative passage: ‘‘ Down the ages she comes, a venerable form, bear- 
ing the cross of Christ, the symbol of spiritual life and the token of her mission 
and authority. She sets up her standard under every flag, for she is not a national 
church, but the church universal; her mission is to all nations as well as to all ages, 
but never has she set it up in a nation more friendly than this, and to no nation is 
she destined to be of more service than this.” 

Next in order comes a paper on the project now on foot of establishing a Win- 
ter Catholic School in New Orleans on the same lines as the Catholic Summer- 
School at Plattsburgh, and to be thoroughly up to date one must know the history 
of both these latter-day movements. Then comes a paper on “Current History 
and Opinion,” by Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, in which he touches with brilliant, 
facile pen everything of note from Lord Sackville’s Letter to Bret Harte’s Ameri- 
canism. Besides these contributed papers, the magazine has a department de- 
voted exclusively to Reading-Circle work, entitled “ The Reading Circle Union,” 
in which is given an outline of required readings and programmes, Reading-Circle 
organization, Local Circles, Book Reviews, and notes on the Catholic Summer- 
School of America, of which the magazine is the official organ. Of the arranged 
programmes, we used one last year on Tennyson which was very successfully car- 
ried out. 

Now, if I may be allowed one word more as to the Reading-Circle movement. 
In the rush and whirl of our very busy lives we are apt to consider as worthy of 
our attention only those things that attract and claim the attention of the world at 
large. We are likely to forget the splendid heritage we have as Catholics in the 
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world of letters, art, and science. We have a tendency to keep as part of our 
private lives, to be brought out on Sundays only, the bit of piety that may have 
come to us through inheritance, instruction, or conversion. We do not read 
Catholic periodicals, for we deem them goody-goody ; we rate high the secular 
press, and express the greatest surprise when the Catholic press approaches or 
surpasses in form the perfect processes of the Rverséde or Harper or Century firms 
of to-day. Yet the matter contained in the Catholic magazines is of much more 
value than that found in those that lure the public fancy by their outward perfec- 
tion. Ifour esthetic sense demand that the outer husk shall be as attractive as the 
inner kernel is sound, in the name of consistent justice, why do we not aid our own 
by our support, and allow it to compete with its wealthier and more favored broth- 
ers in the literary field? The establishment of Catholic Reading Circles is the 
first step towards the promotion of Catholic literature; but without the help and 
encouragement of the general reading public this small handful can do but little 
in the accomplishment of our aims. 

Mrs. B, Ellen Burke, President of the Wadhams Reading Circle of Malone, 
gave some sound and practical advice, based on her experience in connection with 
clubs of this kind. Mrs. Burke was an intimate friend of Miss Julie E. Perkins, a 
lady whose memory will always be cherished for the noble efforts she made to 
rouse the Catholics of high position to a sense of their duty in promoting the cause 
of Catholic literature.. Mrs. Burke was one of the first to whom Miss Perkins 
wrote in regard to her cherished project of making Catholics know and appreciate 
their own literature. She told many interesting facts relative to the correspon- 
dence and friendship which sprung up between Miss Perkins and herself as a con- 
sequence of that first letter. 

The Rev. John Talbot Smith, who has written some charming novels himself, 
gave an impromptu review and criticism of Dr. Conan Doyle’s recent book, Zhe 
White Company. While giving due appreciation to all the fascinating qualities 
of that popular writer, Father Smith called the attention of his hearers to one de- 
plorable defect in this work, namely, the absence of spiritual life and motives in 
the novelist’s characters. This, in his opinion, is a grave fault in the book in 
question. 

Mr. Warren E. Mosher, the editor of the Reading Circle Review, sent a letter 
of regret, stating that he had been called out of town unexpectedly and could 
not fulfil his intention of attending the meeting. The Rosary Magazine was re- 
_ presented by Miss Margaret E. Jordan. 

Miss Mary C. Drum, formerly a member of the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading 
Circle of Boston, was present at the meeting. Ina letter to the Pz/ot she wrote 
as follows: 

Like all modern things the Ozanam claims family antecedents. The Circle 
traces its ancestry back twenty years before its birth and finds it to be a charac- 
teristic one. About thirty years ago Father Hecker, assisted by some of the laity, 
established a free circulating library for the scholars of St. Paul’s Sunday-school 
in New York City. Every class of little folks became a reading circle in embryo. 
The teacher guided her pupils in their selection of reading material, and encour- 
aged them to talk about the books and papers, given gratis, after they had read 
them. The teacher’s guidance was subject, however, to the distinguishing men- 
tal activity and taste of each child. The aim was the mental and moral growth of 
each individual. The prayer-class, who were wont to delight in terrific and impos- 
sible tales of adventure, in all due time evolved into the dignified graduates, with 
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acultivated taste for the best things in literature and a desire to continue their 
search for them. Some of these graduates became the first members of a Catho- 
lic Reading Circle for women in the year 1886. It was called the Ozanam, in 
honor of Frederick Ozanam, who won laurels for Catholic literature at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris during the nineteenth century. 

The members are for the most part women whose daily lives are well filled 
with some restricted mental or physical activity, and they thoroughly enjoy the 
weekly meetings of the Circle, where they find kindred souls ready to join them 
in their ideal life, their life spent with books. Of course their tastes and opinions 
vary. This leads to discussion which has, at times, developed into the regulation 
form, and attained the dignity of a debate, in which the poetical member refuted 
with flowery eloquence the solid, prosy arguments of the philosophical opponent 
who has been studying logic and ethics in a very modest manner. 

They have one common aim and desire, that is to increase their knowledge of 
Catholic authors and to further the distribution of Catholic literature. They have 
found unknown treasures, and are striving to eliminate that tendency, unfortu- 
nately only too prevalent among the Catholic laity, of considering anything in 
Protestant literature far superior to everything Catholic writers have produced, 
and to mistrust the merits of a story that dares to contain Catholic descriptions 
and events. 

The meetings open with the reading of the minutes of the last meeting by 
the secretary. Quotations from all of the members come next. A ten minutes 
reading from Spalding’s Church History by an appointed member follows these. 
Then the particular author under consideration for the evening is presented tothe 
Circle by three of the members, who treat respectively of his biography, his char- 
acter and its effect on his writings, and his masterpiece of composition. 

A selection from some magazine is then read. One member has charge of 
this department, and she undertakes to make the Circle acquainted with the con- 
tents of at least one magazine.-a month. She accomplishes her end by describing 
the contents as a whole, and selecting valuable portions which she reads at the 
meetings. 

The director, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., visits the Circle once a month 
and analyzes some particular book. 

The individuality of membership is a distinctive trait of the Ozanam. Rheto- 
ric, ethics, art, and philology are some of the subjects to which different members 
are devoting their attention this year. There is a most delightful air of infor- 
mality about the meetings. As in all gatherings, there are leaders in thought and 
brilliancy of expression, but the timid and less gifted are urged to express opinions, 
even though they differ radically from those of that most august personage, the 
president. 

* * * 

A bulletin of two hundred and thirty-four pages has just been issued by the 
University of the State of New York as the eleventh of its extension series, under 
the title “ Study Clubs.” 

The effort to make education available to all has been so cordially received 
that the number of agencies for home study organized in the last ten years marks 
the decade as an epoch in educational development; yet much of the work is 
desultory and unorganized, and in many cases has entirely or partly failed for 
lack of systematic local efforts. The study club division of the extension depart- 
ment aims to aid study clubs, which expect of their members study, reading, and 
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usually some writing between meetings, and Reading Circles whose members are 
following a systematic course of reading with more or less frequent meetings for 
discussion of the matter read. 

A club, or circle of at least five members, pursuing a ten-weeks’ systematic 
course of reading or study on a simple subject is entitled to registration on the 
university lists, and may then for small fees borrow travelling libraries, apparatus, 
photographs, lantern slides, and other illustrative material, may take without 
charge from the State library books for use at single meetings, and share other 
privileges which the Regents offer to organized groups of students. Thus, 
through the agency of the central department, clubs are enabled to benefit by 
each other’s work and to enjoy facilities otherwise out of their power. 

The bulletin gives constitutions suitable for such clubs, brief accounts of 
administrative organizations for aiding study clubs and of the registered New 
York clubs, a selection of the best programmes of study used by such clubs, and 
statistics of one hundred and seventy-six study clubs and Reading Circles in New 
York and other States. An exhaustive index of nine pages enables one to turn 
readily to any topic. The bulletin is mailed post free for twenty-five cents by the 
Extension Department, Regent’s Office, Albany, N. Y. 

Catholic Reading Circles are given a liberal allowance of space in the 
reports. We are much pleased to find many ideas and entire passages quoted 
with approval from this department of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It is a source 
of joy to know that the movement for self-improvement represented by the Read- 
ing Circles has deserved official recognition from the supreme educational author- 


ity of New York State. 
* * * 
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FATHER HEWIT’S LATEST BOOK.* 


A DOUBLE interest attaches to this most recent literary effort 
of an eminent priest. It might be called an essay and an 
experiment, because its first part is a description of the historic 
and dogmatic value of the writings of St. John, and the second 
part is such a version of his gospel, his first epistle, and the 
opening address of the Apocalypse. as Father Hewit thinks 
would be most acceptable to lovers of good English. It is a 
timely book without doubt. The introductory essay is intended 
to bring the reader into the court of the Beloved Disciple as 
he sits judging the innumerable heresies that have sprung up 
around the personality and the mission of Christ since the 
Ascension. False teachers have time and again entangled 
themselves and their followers in the meshes of falsehood, bad 
logic, engaging theory, fascinating doctrine; hence the variety 
of teachings which made Christ a mere man of the highest 
spiritual nature, a phantasm, a ghost, a lunatic, a poet, a 
reformer; which befogged all his relations with his own house- 
hold, denied the primacy of Peter, the existence of an organ- 
ized church, the established truths of dogma, the propriety of 
rites and ceremonies, in fact all that the Catholic Church 
teaches and practises at this moment. We are all more than 
wearied of the controversy over these things. 

The more clearly scientists make known to us the religious 
doctrines and customs of the close of the Apostolic age and of 
the second century, the closer is the resemblance between the 
church of to-day and the church of St. John’s time. Certainly 
the heresies get no comfort from the archeologists and other 
scientific investigators of the past. Father Hewit lays aside 
controversy and appeals directly to the last of the Apostles in 
his own writings. If any Christian knew the Christ and his 
doctrines, St. John is the man; if the Beloved Disciple were 
confused in his beliefs, mistaken in his teachings, then the cause 
of Christianity is lost. Therefore Father Hewit would lift all 
earnest inquirers above the fog in which prejudice, false history, 
wrong traditions, and other evil circumstances have wrapped 
the vital questions of the life to come and the personality of 
its King. St. John in his writings is to be the judge of the 
impostors of each age, and Father Hewit invites his readers to 
that august court. It is enough to say on this point that a 
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careful analysis of the teaching of St. John is provided in the 
essay. 

The experiment of a clean English version of the gospel of 
St. John is more than interesting. Needless to state how we 
have all longed for the moment when the bishops of the Eng- 
lish-speaking races can see their way to united action in a 
matter too long neglected. Father Hewit has done his experi- 
menting with rare prudence and remarkable success. The 
Latin Vulgate has been his guide, the English version has been 
his model for sound English, the ancient scriptural diction has 
been adhered to, and the modern ear has been permitted to 
dictate many of the changes. The complete result will com- 
mend itself to all who take the trouble to compare the Douay 
and King James’ versions with Father Hewit’s arrangement, 
which is the proper word, since Father Hewit has not made a 
new version. None the less are the changes made by him an 
improvement. They will be perceived at once by those fami- 
liar with those parts of St. John’s gospel most commonly read. 
For example, in the famous opening of the gospel we read the 
following changes : 

“ The same was in the beginning with God.” 

“And the Light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness 
apprehended tt not.” 

“ There came a man sent from God, whose name was John. 
The same came as a witness, that he might bear witness of the 
Light, that all might believe through him. 

“He came unto his own possessions, and they who were his 
own received him not.” 

These few illustrations indicate how cleverly Father Hewit 
has done homage to the best in all the versions, while ad- 
hering to the Vulgate and considering modern taste. It would 
take more space than is here allowed to estimate the full value 
of this specimen of a good English version of the entire New 
Testament. Let it be said, in brief, that to one critic at least 
the work commends itself as an effective contribution to’ the 
complete version of the future. 

Father Hewit has been unusually fortunate in his pub- 
lishers. The book is as beautiful in type, press-work, paper, 
and binding as one could desire. The half-tone illustrations 
of scenes in the life of Our Lord, His Mother, and St. John 
are exquisite. They number nearly two score, and are repro- 
ductions of the best work of many modern painters, Hof- 
mann’s contributions are the most beautiful and powerful pic- 
tures that have yet reached the American public. 

JOHN TALBOT SMITH. 
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